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RALPH HILL’S LAST BOOK 


PRELUDE TO MUSIC 
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TREGIAN’S ANTHOLOGY 


By BerTRAM SCHOFIELD and THURSTON DART 


In the spring of last year the Hurn Court Library, belonging to the 
Earl of Malmesbury, was dispersed by public auction at Christie, 
Manson and Woods. Among the few manuscripts was one described 
in the catalogue of the second portion (31 March 1950: lot 663) as: 
Manuscript score of various Italian composers, carefully written 

on nearly 1,000 pages, thick folio, old half Russia, late seventeenth 
century. 
This manuscript has since been acquired by the British Museum, 
where a more careful and detailed examination has revealed it to be 
a volume of exceptional interest. Now known as Egerton MS 3665, 
it is a “thick folio” volume indeed, consisting of 1034 pages 
(a very few are blank), 10} in. by 16} in., watermarked with a 
crozier and numbered by the compiler. Inside the cover is an 
eighteenth- or nineteenth-century pressmark D-5-1-Lib. At some 
time, probably in the eighteenth century, the volume was rebound in 
half-leather, and the edges of the pages were severely cropped; 
the musical text is fortunately untouched, but some interesting 
marginal annotations have been mutilated, mostly to the point 
of illegibility. When the volume came to the Museum this’ 
binding was in a very bad state and many leaves were loose; it 
is at present being once more rebound—in two volumes, so as 
to make it easier to use. This article must therefore be only an 
interim report on the manuscript and its contents. A fuller 
account will be published in Volume II of the ‘ Musica Britannica 
Studies’, and the new items by English composers will be included, 
it is hoped, in later volumes of ‘ Musica Britannica ’ itself. 
The volume contains between 1,100 and 1,200 villanelle, 
madrigals and instrumental pieces a 3, 4 and 5 mainly by English 
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and Italian composers of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. The works are systematically arranged, first according 
to the number of parts and then by groups within these main 
sections; many are known from other sources, but some appear to 
be peculiar to this manuscript. The music itself is set out in score, 
regularly barred (one semibreve to a bar, in general) and written 
straight across the open page. The special interest of the volume 
lies in the very individual characteristics of the hand in which 
the whole of the volume is written, for whoever wrote the famous 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book also wrote Egerton 3665. The two hands 
are identical, even down to minute details of erasure, pagination, 
correction of mistakes and numbering of the contents of the books; 
there can be no doubt that the British Museum now owns a 
companion volume to the Fitzwilliam manuscript, written by the 
same man at about the same time. Though there is still no final 
proof that this man was in fact the younger Francis Tregian, the 
probability that he compiled both books is further strengthened by 
the presence of new items in the Egerton manuscript signed “F.” 
and “F. T.”, and an “ Allemanda Tr.” set by P[eter] P{hilips]. 

Francis Tregian, one of the eighteen children of the more famous 
Catholic exile of the same name who died at Lisbon in 1608, was 
educated first at Eu, and entered the famous Catholic College at 
Douai in 1586. In 1592 he left there, becoming Chamberlain to 
Cardinal Allen in Rome until the Cardinal’s death in 1594. In a 
list of the household drawn up after his death young Tregian is 
described as “molto nobile, di 20 anni, secolare, di ingenio 
felicissimo dotto in filosofia, in musica, et nella lingua latina ”’.* 
He later returned to England to claim his father’s lands in Cornwall, 
but was convicted of recusancy in 1608-9 and imprisoned in the 
Fleet. He died there in 1619, owing the Warden (Alexander Harris) 
some £200 for meat, drink and lodging, it seems; and trouble 
arose between a fellow prisoner, Sir Francis Englefield, and the 
Warden over the disposal of Tregian’s books. In the Warden’s 
words: 

Sir Francis, at the instance and pretence of Tregian’s sisters, 
receaved out divers evidences and goods in the Warden’s absence, 
and when the Warden did open the dores to put the goods under 
Inventory in the presence of many witnesses, Sir Francis thretned 
the Warden. And lastly, to make a tytle to the goods, asked of the 


Gentlewoeman one booke of guift, which when the Warden denyed, 
Sir Francis said that there should be an Accon brought for every 


* These details and others are to be found in the introduction to the Barclay Squire 
and Fuller Maitland edition of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, I, pp. vii-ix: see also 
* The Letters and Memorials of William Cardinal Allen’, ed. by the Fathers of the 
Congregation of the London Oratory (1882), p. 376. 
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particuler booke (whereof there were many hundreds). And soe Sir 
Francis getting a deed of guift, sent the Warden knowledge thereof, 
and brought his Accon against him for that one booke, where perhapps 
were many books and other things might have been discovered for 
the Comon Wealthes service if Sir Francis had not enterposed.? 


The contents of Egerton MS 3665, as we shall see, have been 
copied mainly from Italian and English printed books, some of the 
former being now exceedingly rare. Moreover the volume contains 
annotations in Italian. If, as seems probable, the writer was 
English he must have been someone like Tregian who had spent long 
enough in Italy for Italian to have become a second language. It has 
been suggested that Tregian wrote the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book in 
prison. Certainly the vast amount of work involved in the compila- 
tion of so large a collection as Egerton 3665 could scarcely have been 
undertaken by anyone who was not forced to be idle, and the 
“hundreds of books” in Tregian’s lodgings in the Fleet when he 
died may well have included the many collections of music from 
which the manuscript was copied. Despite much searching, no 
list of these books has yet been found. 

However, work on the Egerton manuscript led to another 
manuscript known to scholars for many years, though only now 
does its importance become clear. This is in the New York Public 
Library, and its contents were briefly described nearly fifty years ago 
in the ‘ Sammelbande der I.M.G.’, IV, pp. 741 onwards. They 
consist of motets 4 5, motets and madrigals a 6 and a 8, with a 
few instrumental pieces 4 6. Egerton 3665, it will be recalled, 
contains similar compositions a 3, 4 and 5. Moreover the contents 
of the two manuscripts are grouped in a similar way, as will be 
seen later. The New York manuscript contains: 

1 Motets by various composers. 

2 * Motetti a 5 di Alfonso Ferabosco Figliulo.’ 

3 ‘ Motetti di Alfonso Ferabosco il Padre a 6.’ 

4 *‘ Madrigali a 6’ by William Daman. 

5 ‘ Madrigali a 6 di Luca Marenzo.’ 
» ‘ Madrigali a 6 di Pietro Philippi.’ 
7 ‘ Pavan Passamezzo di Pietro Philippi a 6.’ 
3 ‘ Madrigali a 6 di diversi autori.’ 
* Madrigali a 8 di Pietro Philippi.’ 
The same composers are represented in both, with special emphasis 
on the Ferraboscos, Marenzio and Peter Philips. Photostats of two 
pages, kindly supplied by the New York Public Library, confirm 
that it is yet another volume in the hand of the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book and Egerton 3665; indeed it is a continuation of, or 
a second volume to, the latter. These three books, comprising some 

* The Economy of the Fleete, ed. A. Jessopp, Camden Society, 1879., pp. 140-1. 
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2,000 compositions of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
constitute a worthy and permanent monument to the musicianship 
and industry of the younger Francis Tregian—if indeed, as now 
seems more probable than ever, he was the man who wrote them. 

Nothing is yet known of the history of Egerton 3665, and no clue 
can be found in the volume itself. The New York manuscript was 
once owned by a certain Francis Sambrook, who is said in a note to 
have died, aged 70, in 1660, and to have been buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral. But there was a Francis Sambrook who was Clerk of 
Records to the Bishop of Salisbury’s Courts in 1662, and it was to 
him that Henry Lawes left the compositions of his brother William.* 
A note in the manuscript, attributed to Dr. [ John] Alcock, reads: 

** All the following Music was wrote out of the Vatican (or Pope's 
Library) at Rome.” 
And a rejoinder follows from the Rev. John Parker: 

“I do not find any authority for this assertion of Dr. Alcock ’’. 
Parker’s doubts seem to be confirmed by Egerton 3665, which 
includes pieces copied from books printed as late as 1615, when 
Tregian had long been a prisoner in the Fleet. The Sambrook 
volume later belonged to Dr. Rimbault, was purchased at his 
sale (3 August 1877: lot 1379) by Joseph W. Drexel of Philadelphia 
and was bequeathed with the rest of his collection to the Lenox 
Library, now part of the New York Public Library. 

The contents of Egerton 3665 are systematically arranged in 
eleven main groups: 

1 ‘ Villanelle.a.3’ (pp. 1~29). 

2 ‘ Madrigali.a.4 di Luca Marenzo’ etc. (pp. 33-63). 

3 ‘ Fantasie.a.4 di Alfonso Ferabosco il figliuolo’ (pp. 65-83). 
4 * Madrigalette. di Alf. Ferabosco il Giovane ’ (pp. 86-94). 

5 ‘ Arie di F. Anerio’ followed (without heading) by fantasies 


by E. du Caurroy (pp. 94-99). 
6 * Motetti di Alfonso Ferabosco seniore.a.5’ (pp. 101-169). 


7 ‘ Madrigali di Alfonso Ferabosco seniore.a.5’ (pp. 174-232). 
8 ‘ Fantasie’ 4 5 by various composers (pp. 232-365). 
9 * Madrigali a 5. di Diversi Autori’ (pp. 393-993). 
10 ‘ Fantasie et Pavano a.5. di Alfonso Ferabosco il figuiolo 
(ste)? (pp. 999-1011). 
11 ‘ Canzone et Pavane di diversi’ (pp. 1017-1033). 
Within these groups each piece bears a number, the first of each 
group recommencing with the number one. As a general rule, the 
pieces by any one composer have an additional numbering of their 
own (as in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book). In the following sum- 
mary, madrigals and vocal pieces listed in Vogel, ‘ Bibliothek der 
gedriickten weltlichen Vocalmusik Italiens’ or in Einstein’s 
* Hoare, ‘ History of Wiltshire’, VI, p. 126. 
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revision of this (published in ‘ Notes’), and instrumental pieces 
found in the thematic index in E. H. Meyer, ‘ Die mehrstimmige 
Spielmusik des 17. Jahrhunderts in Nord- und Mitteleuropa’, 
are given only by means of a reference to these publications. 
Tregian only occasionally indicated the sources he used. 

I, VILLANELLE A 3.—Pp. 1-11, nos. 1-50: by Marenzio, from 
books 1 to 5 of his Villanelle, Venice, 1586-7. 

Pp. 11-22, nos. 51-106. Unlike the rest of the pieces in the MS., 
these villanelle (with the exception of no. 63, which is by Alessandro 
Orologio, and the last one) do not bear the full name of the composer 
and they pose one of the most interesting questions arising out of the 
MS. The letter ‘J’ appears at the end of all save those two, the 
last being the well-known ‘ Amarilli mia bella’ (No. 106), signed in 
full as by ‘ Julio Romano’, i.e. Caccini. No villanelle a 3 by 
Caccini have hitherto been known. A loose brief list of contents at 
the beginning of the volume (in a hand of the early seventeenth 
century, though not Tregian’s) attributes the whole collection to 
him, and if they cannot be identified from other sources it will be 
tempting to suppose that here are 55 unknown, and presumably 
early, works by one who played such an important part in the 
history of music. The titles of these pieces are: 

51 A che cerchi Pastor. 

52 Bene mio, tu m’hai lasciato. 
53 Filli gentil piangea. 

54 Soavemente un giorno. 

55 Luna ch’i fosci. 

56 Occhi dell’Alma mia. 

57 Com fa de la ritrosa. 

58 Ardo di si bel foco. 

59 La piaga c’ho ho nel core. 
60 Vorrei scampar Amore. 

61 A la fe si che vi portate. 

62 E vivere e morire. 

63 Speranza del mio cor (by Orologio). 
64 Non hebbe tare foglie. 

65 Che pensi tu di far. 

66 Se voi dolce. 

67 La prima volta ch’io. 

68 Credi tu per fuggire. 

69 Ahi, che vien lo mio core. 
70 Luna degl’Amor. 

71 Amanti chi con fede. 

72 Dimmi chi e del mio core. 
73 Per voler d’Amore. 

74 Como potro giamai. 

75 Fuggon le stelle e l’aria. 

76 Gia discropiva il cielo. 

77 Al suon non pot’il core. 

78 Orpheo cantand’a se tirava. 
79 Ove ne vai Pastore. 
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Mentr’il mio miser core. 
Stelle ch’ornando il cielo. 
M’ha punto Amor. 

Mentre stava Mirtillo. 

Mi parto. Ahi sorte. 

La terra fiorira. 

Mi sento ohime morire. 
Amor mha fatto. 

Come fenice che rinova. 

Io son farfalla. 

Donna soldi che sol. 

Che fai Dori che pensi. 
Signora t’amo a fe. 

Deh prega Amor il fato. 
Non bagna il chiaro mello. 
Chi scrisse l’armonia d’Orfeo. 
Grave acuto e€ soave. 

Bocca soave et cara. 
S’Orfeo con la sua lira. 
Vina chi vuol in pianto. 
Fuggemi struggemi adiami. 
Io volo sopra il cielo. 

Vago gentil mio sole. 
Damon e Filli insieme. 
Dimmi, disse il mio sol. 
Occhi se per pieta. 


22-29, nos. 107-127. Twenty-one villanelle by Giovanni 


Coperario. Not in Vogel, and apparently unknown. Initial words 
only are given in the MS. 


107 
108 
109 
110 
III 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 


Questi capelle. 

La bella fronte. (Pt. 2.) 
Io da begl’occhi. (Pt. 3.) 
Il [further words lacking] (Pt. 4.) 
Lasso del primo. (Pt. 1.) 
Lasso di tanta. (Pt. 2.) 
Lasso di tanti. (Pt. 3.) 
Lasso la tua belta. (Pt. 4.) 
Duca vi. (Pt. 1.) 

Era rosetta. (Pt. 2.) 

Pur martello. (Pt. 3.) 


Pur a la fin. (Pt. 4.) 


11g Chiara piu. (Pt. 1.) 


120 
121 

122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 


La vostra. (Pt. 2.) 

Ahi dura sorte. (Pt. 3.) 

Donna mia. (Pt. 1.) 

Io ti son stato. (Pt. 2.) 

Ahime donna mia. (Pt. 3.) 
Non mi date tormento. (Pt. 4.) 
Amor prega. 

Amor falla sapere. 
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II. Mapricatt A 4.—Pp. 33-49. Twenty-four madrigals from 
Marenzio’s first book (Rome, 1585). These are followed (pp. 
50-54) without a new heading, by motets and madrigals by the 


Ferraboscos: 
Fuerunt mihi lachrimae. Alfonso Ferrabosco I. 
Quare dereliquerunt. Alfonso Ferrabosco IT. 
Io mi sento morir. * Incerto.’ 
Extendens coelum. Alfonso Ferrabosco I. 
Quoniam tu Domine. (Pt. 2.) Alfonso Ferrabosco I. 
Io mi son giovenette. ‘ Alfonso Ferabosco, II avo’ 


(Attributed to [Domenico] Ferrabosco in Vogel 1542*.) 

Pp. 54-57. Two madrigals by Gastoldi from his first book 
(Vogel 15888). 

P. 57. “* Fantasia con pause, et senza pause” by “ Maestro 
Phillippo di Fiandra [= Philip van Wilder] chi visse circa Anno 
1520 in Inghilterra, musico del Re Henrico octavo ”’. 

P. 58. Rigans montes. Alfonso Ferrabosco I. 

(This and ‘ Extendens coelum’ are parts of the motet ‘ Benedic 
anima mea’; the remaining parts occur in section VI of the MS., 
pp. 151 onwards, with a reference back to these earlier pages.) 

Pp. 58-63. Eight madrigals by Pedro Rimonte from his Parnaso 
espanol (1614).4 

III. Fanrasres A 4 By ALronso Ferrasosco II.—Pp. 65-83. 
Nineteen fancies; Meyer, pp. 152-3, nos. 13, 2, 1, 3, 6, 5, 4, 8, 9, 
7, 17, 21, 12, 16, 23, 14, 18-20. 


IV. ‘ MapRIGALETTE’ BY ALFonso Ferrasosco II.—Pp. 86-94. 
Twenty-three ‘ madrigalette ’ 4 4, all for high voices. Not in Vogel. 


1 Hor ch’io son giunto. 12 In un boschetto. 

2 Voi sete la mia stella. 13 Diss’alhor il Pastor. (Pt. 2.) 
3 O liete piant’herbette. 14 Con la fronte fiorie. 

4 Amor tien il suo regno. 15 Su, su questi fior t’aspetto. 
5, Gittene canzonett’al mio bel 16 Ala mia Filli avanti. 

sole. 17 Madonna mia gentile. 

6 O tu che mi dai pene. 18 Amarilli mia bella. 

7 Ditemi la mia stella. 19 Date mi morte o cara Filli mia. 
8 Non dubitar ben mio. 20 Voglio cantar e sonar. 

g Mentre humil Verginetta. 21 Al suon d’una sampogna. 
10 Solo fra mille amanti. 22 Non ti ricordi quando. 


11 Arde ogn’hora il cor lasso. 23 Canzonette che m’uscire. 

V. ‘Arte’ A 4 By Fe.ice ANERIO.—Pp. 95-96. Nine ‘ arie’ 
by Anerio, choirmaster of the English College in Rome, from his 
canzonets (Venice, 1586; reprinted 1590-g2-1607). The pieces 
correspond to nos. 1-7, 12 and 14 in the last edition (Vogel i, p. 17). 

Pp. 97-99. These are followed, without a new heading, by two 
of Eustache du Caurroy’s fantasies a 4, from his Fantasies a 3, 4, 5, 
et 6, Paris, 1610 (nos. 8 and 10). 


VI. Morets A 5 By ALFonso FEerrasosco I.—Pp. 101-169. 
Forty-three motets; most of them occur in Arkwright’s list of 


* The authors are indebted to Mr. W. G. Hiscock of Christ Church Library, Oxford, 
for his help in identifying the pieces by Rimonte, du Caurroy and the Ferraboscos. 
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the elder Ferrabosco’s sacred music (‘ The Musical Antiquary’, IV, 
pp. 45-48), but the following are new: 
3 Sana me Domine. 
8 Magna est gloria. 
9 Laboravi in gemitu meo (ascribed to A.F. II in Arkwright). 
10 Musica letta (sic). 
17 and 29 Two settings of Incipit Lamentatio Jeremiae. 
26 Ecce iam noctis tenuatur. 
27 Aurora diem nuntiat. 
32 Levemus corda nostra cum manibus. 
36 Ad te levavi. 
37 Quia multum repleti sumus. (Pt. 2.) 
39 Peccata mea Domine. 
42 Domine in virtute tua. 
43 Benedic anima mea (first part, a second setting) .® 
Nos. 13, 14 and 21: three In Nomines (Meyer, p. 152, nos. 2, 
I, 3). 
VII. ManricAts A 5 By ALFonso FerRABosco II.—Pp. 174-232, 
continuing on pp. 976-978. Fifty-five madrigals: 33 have so far 
been identified in printed collections (nos. 1-3, 40: from Yonge’s 
Musica Transalpina, 1, 1588; no. 12: from Pevernage’s Har- 
monia Celeste ..., Antwerp, 1583; nos. 18-22, 25-27: from 
Ferrabosco’s First book of madrigals 4 5, Venice, 1587; nos. 23, 28, 
29, 31-33, 43-53, 54 [712], 55 [713]—the last two are found on 
pp. 976-978: from his second book, Venice 1587). Nos. 28, 29, 
31-33 and 30 are in Yonge’s Musica Transalpina, 11, 1597, with 
English words; Tregian probably had both versions in front of him, 
since the text is underlaid in Italian, but titled in the margin in 
English. 
The following numbers have not yet been identified; they are 
not in Arkwright’s list (‘The Musical Antiquary’, III, pp. 226 
onwards). 
Las voulez vous que une personne. 
Stando mi un giorno. 
6 Indi per alto. 
| 7 In un boschetto. 

} 8 Chiara fontana in quel. 

g Una strania Fenice. 

10 Al fin viddi io. 

11 Aupres de vous. 

13 Cantai un tempora. 

14 Non ha tante. 

15 Dolce ire, dolci sdegni. 

16 Poiche lasso. (Pt. 1.) 
17 Ch’io sento. (Pt. 2.) 
24 lo penso che gli colli. 
34 Chi per voi non sospira. 
35 Non ardo e son nel fuoco. (Pt. 1.) 
36 Foco e’l mio cor. (Pt. 2.) 
37 Forse anchor sia. 


® The full five-part motet listed by Arkwright occurs also in the MS, partly here and 
partly in Section II. ? 


Or 


~ 


> sestina. 
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38 Dolce, mentre il ciel (from “‘. . . oe eximie, li iv”’). 
39 Felice ohime troppo felice. 

41 Amor mi sprona. 

42 Deh non ponete. 


VIII. Fantasias A 5.—Pp. 233-365. One hundred and six 
fantasias by various composers, many being accompanied by titles 
or first words. This section seems to have been subject to a change 
of plan on the part of the compiler. The original pagination con- 
tinues in sequence throughout, but the numbering of the pieces 
within the section is somewhat bewildering. A number of pages 
seem to have been cut out by the writer, leaving only thin stubs in 
the margin (some with the remains of music still on them), and, on 
to these, other leaves have been guarded so that in its present form 
the music runs on without a break. This change of plan probably 
explains the curious numbering of the pieces in this section: 1-17, 
174-218, 63-106. A clue to the method adopted is given following 
p. 303. The last piece on this page is numbered 218; on the verso 
of the page there are two madrigals, the first by Monteverde. 
This verso is unnumbered, and there is an inserted page (not 
bound in) numbered 304, which Tregian had presumably intended 
to paste over these madrigals. The next page is numbered 305. 

Pp. 233-248, nos. 1-12. By Thomas Lupo: all in Meyer, 
pp. 158-9. See also below, nos. 78-88. 

Pp. 248-252, nos. 13-16. Four fancies by du Caurroy, nos. 27, 
28, 34 and 35 of his Fantaisies of 1610. 

Pp. 252-303, nos. 17, 174-218. Forty-six fancies by Coperario: 
all in Meyer, pp. 150 onwards. The beginnings of the fancies have 
initial words of a text. 

P. 304. No. 63. Another fancy by du Caurroy from the same 
collection (no. 38). 

Pp. 304-314. In Nomines etc. No. 64 by Parsons (Meyer, 
p. 60), no. 65 by Byrd (Meyer, p. 149, no. 4); nos. 66-68 are three 
plainsong settings by Mundy (not in Meyer), no. 69 by Strogers 
(Meyer, p. 161, no. 3). 

Pp. 314-326, nos. 70-77. Eight fancies from Michael East’s 
Third set of Bookes, London, 1610. 

Pp. 326-338, nos. 78-88. Eleven fancies by Thomas Lupo. 
Nos. 79-81, 84, 85, 87 in Meyer (pp. 158-9). 

Pp. 338-356, nos. 8g-101. ‘Thirteen fancies by Dering. The 
first seven are in Meyer (p. 152). 

Pp. 356-364, nos. 102-106. Five fancies by Ward, all in Meyer 
(pp. 162-3). 

IX. MaprRIGALS A 5 BY VARIOUS COMPOSERS.—Pp. 393-993. 
This section—by far the longest in the MS.—comprises a selection 
of over 700 Italian madrigals by Agazzari, Agresta, Anerio, Baccusi, 
Balbi, Bartolini, Bati, Bellasio, Girolamo Belli, Bertani, Bianciardi, 
Borchgrevinck, Casati, Casentini, Cifra, Coudeno, Croce, Eremita, 
Fatterini, A. Ferrabosco I, Fontanelli, Formica, Gabbiani, A. 
Gabrieli, Gagliano, Gallo, Gastoldi, Gesualdo, Giovanelli, Hassler, 
Ingegneri, Isnardi, di Lasso, Leoni, Luzzaschi, de Macque, Marenzio, 
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Marsolo, del Mel, Merulo, Mogavero, Molinaro, de Monte, 
Monteverde, Morley, Mosto, Nanino, Nenna, Nodari, Orlandini, 
Palestrina, Pallavicino, Palma, Pederson, Philips, Priuli, Quintiani, 
Recalchi, Rimonte, S. Rossi, Rubiconi, Sabino, Santini, Schietti, 
Soriano, Striggio, del Turco, Valcampo, Valmarano, Vecchi, 
Venturi, Verdonck, Ward, de Wert, Zoilo and anon; a few French 
chansons by le Jeune and Verdonck; English madrigals by Bateson, 
East, Philips, Weelkes and Wilbye; and extracts from Morley’s 
1598 collection. 

The names in this list are given in alphabetical order; in Tregian’s 
book the composers make their appearance rather haphazardly, 
though items from any one printed collection tend to follow one 
another. There is no space to list the titles of all the madrigals, nor 
indeed would there be much point in doing so since the vast majority 
are found in Vogel or in Einstein’s revision. Here are a few notes 
on the unknown ones. 

First (pp. 410-403) a pair of madrigals by Francis Tregian him- 
self: ‘ Dolcemente piangendo Amarilli’ and ‘ Tanto piacer ’ (pt. 2). 
These are intricate pieces of polyphony, rather in the style of 
Monteverde. The composer seems to have revised parts of them 
with some care, pasting slips of paper with the corrected versions on 
top of what was in any case a fair copy. At p. 804 there is an 
anonymous setting of ‘ Italia mia’ with a marginal note “ ex libris 
Henr. 8. circa annum 1520”. The same note occurs in the margin 
of an anonymous motet in the Sambrook MS., and the same source 
was presumably drawn on for the fantasies by Philip van Wilder 
(see above,section II). Pp.854-862 contain nine madrigals by one G. 
Valmarano (not in Vogel). Pp. go6—g14 contain nine madrigals from 
Mogens Pedersén’s second book of madrigals; only the first book is 
known to Vogel and Jeppesen. Pedersén was in England from 1611 
to 1614. At pp. 919-922 there are two madrigals to Italian words 
by John Ward (‘ Cor mio deh non languire’; in several MSS. at 
Ch. Ch.) and Thomas Morley (* Mi sfidate guerrera’; hitherto 
unknown). No words beyond the incipit are given, but the text 
seems to be the same as that of the 29th madrigal in Philip de 
Monte’s 14th book of madrigals 4 5; certainly these words fit 
Morley’s music. Pp. 926-933: here are seven numbers from 
Girolamo Belli’s lost 7th book of madrigals. P. 948: a madrigal 
‘Son le ris’avicenda’ by “ Giovanni Coudeno Inglese”’ (Vogel 
1598'). John Cowden seems to have been an expatriate Englishman 
living at Venice; six of his madrigals were published there in collective 
volumes (Vogel 1598, 1604, and Vinci, 13). The Tregian 
anthology gives us the clue that has so far been lacking as to his 
nationality; was he perhaps a personal friend of Tregian’s, like 
Peter Philips? Pp. 950-964: 21 madrigals by G. P. Nodari, a 
composer so far known only by a single madrigal (Vogel 16062). 

X. FANTASIES AND PAVANES A 5 BY ALFONSO FeRRABOSCO II.— 
Pp. g9g-1011. Two fantasies on “ut re mi” (Meyer, p. 138). 
Seven pavanes, three allemandes, and a pavane “‘a 7 note”. All 
except the seventh pavane and the third allemande are found in 
Ch. Ch. MSS. 423-8. The fourth pavane is the famous “ 4-note 
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pavane ” (‘BM Add MSS. 17792-6), with words beginning ‘ Heare 
mee O God’ underlaid to the top part. Two In Nomines (Meyer, 
p- 153, mos. 2, 1). 

XI. MiscELLANEOUS DANCES, ETC., A 5.—Pp. 1017-1033. ‘ Ah ye 
salt sea gods’ by “ Incerto” (see ‘The Musical Antiquary, I, 


p- 32). 
Pavane on four notes by Farrant (Ch. Ch. 423-8). 


Three pavanes and galliards by Philips (including ‘ Pavana 
Pag’ and its galliard = Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, nos. 74 and 


75): 
Pavane and galliard by Thomas Morley “ sett by P. Philips ” 


Two galliards by Holborne (no. 20 of his 1597 collection), 
and Augustino Bassano, “ sett by P. P.” 

‘ Balla d’amore ’ by “ F.” 

Two pavanes and galliards by A. Bassano. 

Two pavanes by Alfonso Ferrabosco I and J. Lupo. 

‘Nowels Galiard (= Fitzwilliam Virginal Book no. 244 
and no. 40 of Holborne’s 1597 collection), Galiarda, La Vecha, 
Allemanda Tr., Aria del Gran Duca Ferdinando di Toscana’ 
all by P.P. 

Pavane by Tomkins (Simpson’s Opusculum, 1611, no. 7, and 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, no. 123). 

This summary list of the contents of Tregian’s Anthology 
reveals its importance considered as a document of English taste 
c. 1615, and as a source of new material for this period. Its value 
is further enhanced by its accuracy and beauty as a manuscript, 
and by Tregian’s marginal comments (in Italian) on special features 
of the music, such as word-painting and eye-music, which had 
attracted his interest. Moreover certain slight changes in the 
texts of madrigals by, for instance, Giovanelli, Marenzio and 
Gesualdo suggest that Tregian may have had access to other sources 
than the contemporary printed collections in which these works 
appear. Tregian’s highly selective taste is interesting, too; it is 
rare for him to transcribe a madrigal book in its entirety, and one 
would like to know for instance why he began by copying only 
the first, second and fourteenth madrigals from Monteverde’s 
first book, adding the others many months later, and why he omitted 
altogether the first madrigal from Monteverde’s fourth book. Why 
too did he copy almost all of Gesualdo’s first four books of madrigals, 
but nothing from any of the later ones? And why should Wilbye, 
Weelkes, Bateson, Este and Morley be the only madrigalists among 
his fellow-countrymen living in England whose work he wished to 
include? Many questions connected with this fascinating new 
manuscript must await a fuller investigation in the pages of ‘A 
companion to the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ (‘ Musica Britannica 
Studies ’, IT). 
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Section VIII Mundy: 3 plainsong setting; 
N° 66: [In nomine] N° 67: [Salvator mundi I] N° 68: [Salvator mundi II] 
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INTRODUCTION TO HENRY LAWES 


By Eric Forp 4Ajr 


‘ 


Sir Thomas Browne’s “ iniquity of oblivion ” has scattered her poppy 
liberally, perhaps also blindly, over the memory of Henry Lawes. 
His immense contemporary reputation has dwindled away almost 
to nothing. 

The esteem in which he was held during his lifetime may be 
gauged from the poetic addresses of Milton, Waller, Herrick and the 
Matchless Orinda, not to mention those of a number of minor 
writers of whom Aurelian Townshend, John Berkenhead and Milton’s 
nephews, Edward and John Phillips, are probably the best known. 
The musicians John Wilson and Charles Colman also testified to 
their deep admiration for his music in verse which displays more 
enthusiasm than literary finish. There is evidence of another kind 
too, perhaps more reliable, in so far as it is not based on a desire to 
compliment. The fact that the first three editions of Carew’s poems 
(1640, 1642 and 1651), the three 1645 editions of Waller’s poems, 
Milton’s 1645 volume of poems, Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Aurea’ 
(1646), and Cartwright’s ‘ Comedies, Tragi-Comedies with Other 
Poems’ (1651), all carry on their title-pages or elsewhere a note to 
the effect that the songs in them had been set to music by Lawes, is 
a clear indication of his prestige in the eyes of their publishers; 
the more so, as up to this time Lawes had not published a single song. 
His songs first began to appear in print in 1652 in Playford’s ‘ Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues ’, published without Lawes’s consent. 
Now John Playford’s outstanding success as a music publisher was 
largely due to his knack of sensing the trend of contemporary taste 
and of providing what was wanted. It is therefore worth noting the 
large amount of Lawes’s music he published: in addition to Lawes’s 
own three books of ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’ (1653, 1655 and 1658), 
he issued progressively larger editions of his 1652 miscellany in 1653 
and 1659, with Lawes’s songs occupying progressively larger parts 
of them, the series culminating in the big 3-volume ‘ Treasury 
of Musick’ of 1669, which is almost entirely devoted to Lawes’s 
songs. ! 

But despite the fact that to his contemporaries he was “ the 


1 No attention is paid here or elsewhere in this essay to Lawes’s few sacred works. 
They form an insignificant part of his total output, which is overwhelmingly secular in 
character. 
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prince of musical composers”’,? or “the incomparable Henry 
Lawes ”,* his reputation did not survive the seventeenth century. 
He was forgotten by eighteenth-century England in its enthusiasm 
for Handel, as were the Elizabethans and, to a less extent, Purcell, 
but unlike them he has had no revival. To-day no one sings his 
songs; even the compilers of the Third Programme, assiduous as 
they are in resuscitating the dead and dying, do nothing for him. 
He is only known to musical historians, the chief of whom agree in 
damning him. 

Taking their cue from Burney and Hawkins, Sir Hubert Parry 
and Dr. Ernest Walker found little good to say of him and his art. 
To them his music was indistinguishable from that of his contempo- 
raries, and it was defective both in principle and in practice. The 
sole object of these composers, Parry complains in ‘ Music of the 
Seventeenth Century ’, 

seems to have been to supply a kind of music which would enable 

people with no voices worth considering to recite poems in a melo- 

dious semi-recitative . . 
In his ‘ History of Music in England’ Walker, in his trenchant way, 
labels them “‘ muddle-headed amateurs ” for their lack of artistry. 
Moreover, like Burney, he falls foul of Lawes’s declamation. He 
instances certain examples of what he regards as Lawes’s inconsist- 
ency of declamation, and concludes that his best songs are those in 
which 

he gives up his unnecessary problem altogether, and writes music 

which, whether declamatory or lyrical, has no conscious concern 

with merely literary considerations. 
The only other modern critic of standing to have taken notice of 
Lawes is Dr. H. C. Colles. Colles adopted a more original and 
sympathetic approach to Lawes than either Parry or Walker; 
he tried to see Lawes’s achievement in terms of the artistic problems 
that must have beset him; in other words, he treated him as a true 
artist. But though he praises Lawes for solving the problem of the 
newly developed bar-accent of his time—an account of which will 
be found later in this essay—he seems to have been ultimately as 
dissatisfied with Lawes’s declamation as Walker, though for a very 
different reason. Walker objected to it because it was irregular; 
Colles, in ‘ Voice and Verse ’, found it too regular—‘ too mechanical 
to outlive its immediate purpose in the masque”. It should be 
added in explanation of the last six words of the remark that Colles 
took Lawes to have been primarily a masque composer. 


* Edward Phillips, ‘ Theatrum Poetarum ’ (1675). 
* Anthony 4 Wood, ‘ Athénae Oxonienses ’ (1691-2). 
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The present writer came to the study of Lawes’s music indirectly 
during the course of some work he was doing on the texts of the 
poems Lawes set. Certain problems connected with them led to a 
consideration of the nature of Lawes’s declamation. His admira- 
tion for it agreed with the views of Lawes’s contemporaries but was, 
he found, in sharp disagreement with those of the critics, from 
Burney onwards. This seemed to him such a preposterous situation 
—for who is in a better position to judge a musician’s declamation 
than his contemporaries, especially the poets whose verses he sets? 
—that he was imperceptibly involved in a detailed study of the 
nature of Lawes’s art, a subject which Lawes’s critics evidently have 
not fully understood. The fruits of this study are set out in this 
essay under the following heads: (1) Lawes’s Autograph Manu- 
script ; (2) his artistic problems; (3) the principles of his art; 
(4) his methods and technique. 


1. THe Henry Lawes AutoGRAPH MAnuscript—This unique 
volume of over 300 of Lawes’s songs, which until last year was in 
private hands, has recently been lent to the British Museum. The 
writer’s study of the book has convinced him that it has not received 
from scholars anything like the attention it deserves. It is no 
exaggeration to say that without its help no one can hope to under- 
stand Lawes and his art, for the printed volumes of his songs do not 
present a coherent picture of his work. Their contents are not 
arranged chronologically, and in the case of Playford’s miscellanies 
the musical texts are not always reliable.‘ It is only when one 
studies this manuscript that Lawes’s vast and miscellaneous output 
of songs coalesces into a more or less comprehensible form. 

The manuscript is a large folio volume of nearly 400 pages. 
These are numbered very irregularly (but hardly more so than are 
many of the printed books of the period) up to 371, after which 
follow thirteen unnumbered pages. The book is almost entirely 
filled with songs; the few blank pages occur not at the end but in 
one or two places where Lawes seems to have left room for something 
which he never filled in. It contains 323 songs; but five of the songs 
appear twice, in slightly different forms, giving 328 as the total 
number of its contents. On the last page is a poem without any 
music to it; Lawes’s celebrated ‘ Ariadne’, which is found on 
pp. 254-60, is incomplete, p. 261 having been left blank for the rest; 


* Thus the Playford version of “ If the quick spirits in your eye ”, which first appeared 
in his 1652 miscellany, begins the concluding 3-time section at the words “* Then Celia 
let us reap ”. In Lawes’s own version of the song (Lawes MS. p. 204) the 3-time section 
extends only over the last two lines of the poem, as is his usual practice when employing 
this device. Further comparison of the two versions reveals several other musical and 
verbal corruptions in Playford’s text. 
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ten songs in various parts of the book have melodies but no basses, 
though the space is left for them; all the rest of the songs are com- 
plete, words and music. Strophic settings (a majority) take up a 
page apiece, or less; durchkomponiert settings occupy anything from 
two to six pages. Each song is signed by Lawes, a practice that his 
brother William also used in his autograph manuscript (B.M.Add. 
M.S.31432). 

It is obvious that a manuscript of this size must have taken years 
to complete, and one would give much to know which years they 
were. Unfortunately there are no dates in the manuscript other 
than those of a few songs belonging to the same short period, 1634- 
6°. These, which include the ‘ Comus’ songs, occur between pages 
68 and 79. But at least they prove that Lawes must have begun it 
some time before 1634. There are, however, three songs in other 
parts of the book which can be dated approximately from external 
events. The first of these is the ‘ Ariadne’, which must have been 
written well before 1645, when Milton in his sonnet to Lawes 
referred to it in such terms as to suggest it was already widely known. 
The song, as is mentioned above, extends from pages 254 to 260. 
* See, see, my Cloris’ is to be found on pages 308-10; it also appears 
in Lawes’s 1658 set. In the latter’s table of contents Lawes prints in 
brackets beside the first line of the song: ‘“‘ On the Queens landing 
at Burlington”. Burlington, or Bridlington, was where Henrietta 
Maria landed on February 22nd, 1643, after a stormy voyage from 
Holland. Lastly, the song ‘ Ladies who gild the glittering noon’ 
contains a reference to the King’s “ good night”, which can only 
mean his execution on January 30th, 1649. This song occurs on the 
last page but four (one of the unnumbered ones) of the manuscript. 
The evidence points to the period 1630-50 as being that in which 
it was compiled. ‘ 

Reading steadily through the manuscript, one is struck by the 
gradual, almost imperceptible development of Lawes’s style as 
composer. For he only achieved his final maturity by long years of 
patient and painstaking effort. There are no “ periods” in his 
career, as in so many other men’s. His aims remained more or less 
the same throughout; what distinguishes his later years from his 
earlier is the complete mastery he attained in his own special 
technique. The songs found in the first fifty or sixty pages of the 
book are written in a style not far removed from that of the later 
lutenist composers. They have something of the same melodic 


‘ 


* The date 1634 on the binding of the volume is of no authenticity. It must have been 
added by the eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century owner of the manuscript, who had it 
rebacked. He probably took the date from that given by Lawes for the ‘ Comus” songs. 
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charm and freshness about them, but even in these, his earliest 
songs, one can detect Lawes’s characteristic preoccupation with 
declamatory problems. Though in later years he left their style far 
behind him, Lawes seems to have retained some fondness for them, 
for he included several of them in his three books of ‘ Ayres and 
Dialogues (1653-8)*. Their style passes imperceptibly into that of 
the ‘ Comus’ type of song, in which the purely melodic interest has 
given way somewhat to the claims of declamation. The two types 
overlap to a considerable extent, and the songs found between, say, 
pages 50 and 150 of the manuscript may belong to either. Indeed, 
the differences between them are so slight that it is perhaps an over- 
simplification to separate them as “types”. They should be 
regarded merely as examples of different tendencies at work in 
Lawes’s mind during the early 1630s. The long series of settings of 
poems by Carew which occupy most of pages 186-249 show a further 
stage in Lawes’s de: clopment. They are frankly declamatory, 
their music existing solely to bring out the significance of the words. 
In the writer’s opinion these songs are masterpieces. In what year 
Lawes began them it is impossible to say, but the series must have 
been complete by 1639, when Carew died; for the texts Lawes set 
are evidently Carew’s own drafts and differ in various ways from 
those of ‘ Poems by Thomas Carew Esquire’ (1640). To judge 
from the rest of the contents of Lawes’s manuscript his style showed 
no appreciable advance on that of his Carew settings for some 
years. The final development seems to have come in the early 
1650s when he was preparing his songs for the press. Comparison 
of the two versions of those songs which appear both in the manu- 
script and in the ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’ reveals that Lawes, though 
well on in years—he was sixty in 1655—was still striving for greater 
accuracy in his declamation, for greater simplicity in his musical 
effects. And there can be no doubt that viewed from the standpoint 
of his own principles the revisions he now made in his earlier songs are 
always improvements. 

The manuscript also enables one to correct two mistaken ideas 
about Lawes which must have been due to an imperfect aquaint- 
ance with his works as a whole. The first of these is Walker’s 
contention that Lawes was inconsistent in his declamation. What 
Walker attributes to inconsistency is partly the result of his long 
development—the style of the ‘Comus’ songs became outmoded, 
as we have seen, by his later work—and partly that of his not being 
restricted to one form of song. The declamatory solo song, whether 


* Many more were published by Playford in the second book of his ‘ Treasury of 
Musick ’ (1669). 
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strophic or durchkomponiert, was of course the classic form in Caroline 
times; on it Lawes lavished the greater part of his creative endea- 
vours, and by it his own characteristic style was shaped. But there 
were other forms of song that he could and did utilize to a greater 
or less extent. The chief of these was what may be called the 
* ballad ’ form. Consisting of a simpie tune, usually of four strains, 
with no declamatory pretensions about it, and written more often 
in triple than in common time, this form was a highly conventional- 
ized development of the true ballad of the period. No doubt it was 
influenced also by Campion’s songs. Like all his contemporaries, 
Lawes wrote a number of these “ ballads’, and it is a “ ballad” 
that Walker has picked on to illustrate the last of his categories of 
Lawes’s inconsistency. It will be remembered that he praised 
Lawes for this type of song because here he “ gives up his unnecessary 
problem altogether ” and gets down to writing pure music. So far, 
however, from Lawes’s having given up his unnecessary problem 
in his “ ballads”, there never was a declamatory problem for the 
“ballad” composer. The second correction to be made is of 
Colles’s assumption that Lawes was mainly a composer of masque 
songs. The manuscript shows this to be quite untrue. 

2. Lawes’s Artistic PropLems—Living as they did in a transi- 
tional age, Lawes and his contemporaries had to solve at least two 
vital problems: the literary problem and the musical problem. 
For Lawes the former was the more important, as his solution of it 
had even more far-reaching effects on his style than had his solution 
of the musical problem. 

The literary problem facing the Caroline composer was glanced 
at by Colles in his comments on the ‘ Comus’ lyrics. None of them, 
he says, 


are ideal for musical setting according to lyrical standards; they 
have little contrast of mood and each is packed with a verbal imagery 
which makes it complete without any musical addition. 


But unfortunately he made no attempt to follow up this flash of 
insight. 

Broadly speaking, the problem was the consequence of the 
changing mood and technique of English poetry during the earlier 
years of the seventeenth century, itself a reflection of the changing 
temper of the nation as a whole. By the time of Charles I the bright 
morning glory of Elizabethan joie de vivre was long past, and men’s 
minds were oppressed by the impending quarrel between king and 
parliament. In such circumstances some men become more serious, 
others more flippant. The Cavalier poets, whose poems were these 
most commonly set by Caroline composers, generally took the 
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latter course. There was, in addition, a growing respect for reason 
among literary men—a by-product of the scientific movement that 
led to the foundation of the Royal Society soon after the Restora- 
tion—which, together with a greater interest in the classics, more 
particularly the Silver Latin writers, led to far-reaching changes in 
poetic taste. 

Before examining the nature of these changes, however, let us 
notice one of the most surprising things about them: how quickly 
and thoroughly they were accepted by composers. The lutenist 
poet and composer Campion published the bulk of his songs some 
time between 1610-1620 (his song-books are undated). Now 
though the songs of the Caroline school of composers did not appear 
in print until after 1650, they must have been written long before, 
the earliest of them probably belonging to the 1620s. Yet one finds 
only five of Campion’s dainty lyrics among the hundreds of songs 
set by the Carolines; and these were set by Nicholas Lanier (3) and 
Wilson (2), the two oldest composers of the school. Campion’s case 
is typical of the sudden and almost total oblivion which overtook the 
Elizabethan poets who wrote for the lutenist composers. 

The Cavalier poets were called flippant a few moments ago 
because in their poetry they ignored the realities of the age in which 
they were living, and confined their attention to purely personal 
matters, the most important of which was love. In addition to this 
narrowing of range one can also detect a narrowing of spirit in their 
poetry. It had lost the passionate simplicity of Elizabethan lyric 
verse; instead there was a new note of courtly sophistication, which 
intellectualized its underlying emotion into compliment, cynicism 
or moralizing, or exaggerated it into hyperbole. The logical 
structure of their verse to some extent compensated for its loss of 
emotional power. Unlike the lutenist poets, whose verse abounds 
in tautology to such an extent that whole stanzas can sometimes 
be omitted without loss, the Cavalier poets wrote tightly packed 
poems in which there is a steady development of thought from first 
to last, and every word plays an indispensable part. Side by side 
with the increased intellectual content of their poems went their 
precision of word and image. Not for them were the vague, high- 
sounding terms beloved of the Elizabethans; they preferred “ the 
neat refined language of the court’’’. In reading their poetry one 
feels that their words, especially their epithets, have been chosen 
with exquisite care, as a painter of miniatures might lay on his tints. 
Their imagery too, though bold and even at times extravagant, is 
never vague; in spite of its frequent straining after originality, their 
wit has a knack of hitting the right nail on the head. Owing no 
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doubt to their love of epigrammatic brevity and point, these poets 
generally wrote in simple metres which they polished with con- 
summate skill, but it also made them neglectful of that exact equiva- 
lence of sentiment and phrasing between stanzas of which Campion 
was the acknowledged master. Indeed, in metrical matters they 
showed far less ingenuity than the Elizabethans; their one innova- 
tion in this direction was their occasional use of trisyllabic metres. 

These poetic developments confronted Lawes and his fellow 
composers with difficulties unknown to their lutenist predecessors. 
The simple emotions of the lutenist poets, set forth with much 
diffuseness of style and little development of thought, give a far 
better chance to the composer than do the self-conscious emotional 
subtleties and close reasoning of the Carolines. It is the simpler 
emotions that music expresses most tellingly; and as it possesses its 
own logic of form which is based largely on repetition, music can 
make nothing of rational logic. The Caroline composer also suffered 
from his poet’s indifference to the metrical variety and balanced 
stanzas of the Elizabethans. The importance of these things for 
strophic settings is obvious, especially when it is borne in mind that 
the greater structural unity of Caroline verse necessitated taking the 
whole of a poem into account when setting it to music. The lutenist 
composers, on the other hand, sometimes contented themselves with 
providing music to fit only the first or first two stanzas of their text, 
and leaving the others to take their chances. (Dowland did this in his 
* Come again, sweet love doth now invite ’ and ‘ Far from triumphing 
Court’.) Finally, the precision, wit and originality of the Cavalier 
poets, however admirable in themselves, are of no particular use to 
the musician who, on the whole, prefers vagueness and convention- 
ality in the poem he is setting. Vagueness leaves a poem with a 
sense of incompleteness which demands the additional aid of music 
to give it significance; conventionality provides the musician with 
well-tried emotional stimulants to which his music can easily give a 
novel turn. The fact is that the innovations described in the last 
paragraph were all purely literary ones, and they tended to give 
Caroline poetry a self-sufficiency which defied musical treatment. 
But though the Cavalier poets made few concessions to music’s 
requirements in writing their lyrics, they still expected them to be 
set and sung. For the old medieval tradition of singing lyric poetry 
had recently been strengthened by neo-classic ideas on the union of 
music and poetry. It was therefore up to Lawes and others to do what 
they could. 

Lawes’s musical problem was far less complex than the literary 

? Suckling, ‘ A Prologue of the Author’s to a Masque at Witten ’. 
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one we have been examining. It was first described by Colles. The 
problem arose from the growth in music during the first half of the 
seventeenth century of a feeling for bar-accent, represented by the 
appearance of bar-lines in the printed or written music of the period. 
It was a feature of music unknown to the Elizabethans: if Dowland, 
for instance, made a song he could let the verbal accents of his poem 
take care of themselves, for he knew that when his song was sung 
they would stand out of their own accord, exactly as they would if 
the poem had been recited. By Lawes’s time, however, bar-accent 
had grown to be an accepted thing, and in his songs he had to 
reconcile this new metrical system of music with the fundamentally 
different metrical system of his poem, without losing in the process 
the vital flexibility of speech-rhythm. Such was Lawes’s musical 
problem, according to Colles, and I have only one qualification to 
add to it. In my opinion Colles took Caroline bar-accent to be 
more rigid than it really was; thus, in his comment on Lawes’s 
settings of the ‘Comus’ songs he says: 

He devised a melodic declamation for the lines in which every 
metrical accent found its counterpart in his bar-accent, a primary 
one on the first beat and a secondary one on the third. 

There is no reason, however, for thus supposing that bar-accent 
suddenly sprang fully armed into seventeenth-century music, and 
there is plenty of evidence to the contrary. The feeling for it grew 
slowly yet steadily throughout the century: one can see that in 
Purcell’s music it is not so strong as in Handel’s, though a good deal 
stronger than in Lawes’s. Its strength (or weakness)at the time of 
Lawes may be estimated from the facts that Porter’s ‘ Madrigales and 
Ayres’ (1632), Lawes’s own ‘ Choice Psalmes’ (1648) and Play- 
ford’s ‘ English Dancing Master ’ (1650) were printed without bars, 
and that neither in Lawes’s and his brother’s manuscripts nor in all 
the printed songs of the 1650s is the barring absolutely regular °. 


§ Colles gave two separate accounts of it. The shorter one is to be found in ‘ Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music’, 3rd Edition. A more elaborate and slightly over-dramatized 
account is given in ‘ Voice and Verse ’. 

* Two-length bars appear fairly often. Sometimes they imply the juxtaposition of 
3-2 and 3-4 rhythms which later hardened into an English peculiarity (see H. H. Winters- 
gill, ‘ Handel’s Two-length Bar’, Music & Letrers, Vol. XXI). The two-length bars 
in William Lawes’s ‘ Faith be no longer Coy ’ (* Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues ’, 
1652) are of this sort. But one also comes across two- and even three-length bars, both 
in triple and duple time, which imply nothing but that bar-accent was not felt strongly 
enough to make it worth inserting bar-lines in passages where they might distract the eye 
from the phrasing of the music. Examples of this are to be found in Henry Lawes’s 
* Noe more blind God’ (MS. pp. 233-4), William’s ‘ Tell me no more her eyes’ (Wm. 
Lawes MS. p. 30), and the inner parts of Henry’s 3-part ‘ Ladies, you whose smooth and 
dainty skin ’ (‘ Ayres and Dialogues ’, 1653). Rupert Erlebach’s statement on the rarity 
of barring in William’s instrumental works (Proceedings of the Musical Association, 
1932-3, p. 108) should also be taken into account. 


(To be continued) 














SCHUBERT: THE COLLECTED WORKS 


By Orro Ericu DeutscuH 


Tue first collectors of Schubert’s works were some of his friends. 
Johann Leopold Ebner and Albert Stadler, pupils with Schubert 
at the Vienna Convictorium, copied many of the songs, continuing 
to do so up to 1817. Karl Pinterics (died 1831) had collected 
Schubert’s songs, and this collection, together with a catalogue 
of 505 of them, was left to Josef Wilhelm Witteczek who had, 
in addition, copies, made by one Weiser, of most of Schubert’s 
works, in fact, all the available ones except the symphonies, Masses 
and operas. He also collected all Schubert’s published works up 
to 1851, and his whole collection, with criticisms and portraits 
of the composer and his performers, came eventually into the 
possession of the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

On February 6th 1830, the ‘ Allgemeine Musikalische Anzeiger ’, 
Vienna, mentioned that A. Diabelli & Co., Schubert’s principal 
publishers, had acquired the entire remainder of his compositions, 
and added: “‘ How desirable it would be . . . to possess a uniformly 
produced complete edition of his work, so widely scattered by 
publication! ” 

In Paris, C. §. Richault, who had made a beginning with an 
edition of songs with French translations in 1834, entertained such a 
project about 1835. By 1850 he had published 367 songs in sixteen 
volumes, but nothing else. C. A. Spina of Vienna, Diabelli’s 
successor, made similar plans about 18651. Finally L. Holle 
of Wolfenbiittel claimed to be issuing “the first complete and 
authentic edition ” in the ten volumes of songs and pianoforte music, 
edited by L. Winkler, H. Sattler and F. W. Markull, about 1868-74. 

The real Gesamtausgabe of Schubert’s works was published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel of Leipzig, 1884-97, in twenty series with a 
supplement (Series XXI) in 39 folio volumes (the 1928 reprint 
contained 41 volumes, since Series 4, 5 and 6 were then issued 
separately). The edition bore the title, ‘ Franz Schubert’s Werke. 
Erste kritisch durchgesehene Gesammtausgabe’. The instigator 
and, by a considerable subsidy, the financial founder of this collected 
edition was Nikolaus Dumba (1830-1900), a rich merchant of Greek 
descent, a patron of art and the owner of the then largest collection of 


? Cf. Brahms’s letter to J. M. Rieter-Biedermann of February 11th 1864, and Ludwig 
Speidel in * Die Presse ’, Vienna, October 10th and November 30th 1867. 
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Schubert autographs. It was probably he who paid to the Schubert 
family a fee for hitherto unpublished works, although no copyright 
could be claimed by the heirs of an author deceased in 1828. 

It seems that C. F. Pohl was at first to be the general secretary 
of the board of editors. His handwriting is to be recognized in 
the manuscript corrections of a programme set up in type, apparently 
by the publishers, represented by Oskar von Hase and Wilhelm 
Volkmann, for the editors. This sheet of two pages folio, each with 
three columns, is undated but seems to belong to 1884. The only copy 
known was, in 1933, in the archives of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, but could not be found in 1950. ‘Schubert’s Werke. 
Ausgabe Breitkopf & Hartel’ was, according to that programme, 
devised in twenty-one series, but without the provision of a supple- 
ment.? The classification differs slightly from the final arrangement. 
In the main the publishers seem to have based their draft on G. 
Nottebohm’s ‘Thematisches Verzeichniss’ of 1874, and some 
mistakes in his list of unpublished works are again to be found in the 
programme. It would not be of general interest to compare the 
scheme in detail with the final contents of the Collected Edition. 
It may, however, be piquant to cite a number of works not included 
in the Gesamtausgabe, but mentioned in the 1882 scheme. They 
are allocated here with their original serial and sub-numbers. 


I. 6—Symphony in E, the skeleton sketch of 1821: pub- 
lished about 1884 by Breitkopf and Hartel in a PF. 
score of J. F. Barnett’s arrangement; in 1934 by 
Universal Edition, Vienna, in F. Weingartner’s 


version. 
III. 1—Overture for String Quintet (in C minor), 1811: 
unpublished. 
4—Overture for String Quartet (in Bp), 1812: lost after 
1897. 


V. 16, 17, 18—String Quartets in “ mixed keys”, 1811 and 
1812: one of them published in the Collected 
Edition, the other two lost since 1897. 
VII. 3—Polonaise for Violin and String Orchestra (in Bb), 
1817: published by E. Strache, Vienna, 1928. 
VIII. 6—Sonata for Pianoforte Trio, one movement (Bp), 
1817: published by Wiener Philharmonischer 
Verlag, 1923. 
XIV. 10—Requiem, fragment (in Ep), 1816: not printed. 
XV. 8— Der Graf von Gleichen’, opera, sketch, 1827-8: 
not printed. 
g— Der Minnesanger’, opera, fragment, undated: 
lost before 1865. 
12—‘ Sakuntala ’, opera, sketch, 1820: not printed. 


? Series XXII, abandoned in autumn 1884, was originally reserved for fragments, 
among them the B minor symphony. 
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XVLA. 3— Riidigers Heimkehr’, tenor aria from a sketched 
opera, 1823: published in J. Herbeck’s arrangement 
by C. A. Spina, about 1863, but not printed in the 
Collected Edition. 

XVII.A. 8—‘ Morgengesang im Walde’, chorus from the opera 
‘Der Graf von Gleichen’: published in Herbeck’s 
arrangement by Spina, about 1868 (see above). 

XVIII.B. 1:—Two Trios, ‘ Erinnerungen’ and ‘ Andenken’ 
(T.T.B.), 1816: published Vienna, 1927, in ‘ Fest- 
blatter fir das 10. deutsche Sangerbundesfest ’. 

XX.B. 8—Quartet ‘Im traulichen Kreise’ (S.S.T.B.), 1819: 

lost before 1874. 
g—Quartet ‘ Viel tausend Sterne prangen’ (S.A.T.B.) 
1819: published by Universal Edition, 1937. 
XXI. 1—Duet, ‘ Linde Liifte wehen’ (S.T.), 1821: published 
Berlin, 1929, in ‘ Festschrift fiir Johannes Wolf’. 
3—Two canons, ‘ Selig alle, die im Herrn entschlafen’ 
and ‘ Lass immer in der Jugend Glanz’ (for two 
voices), ca. 1814-5: lost before 1865. 
The two pages of the programme do not, of course, contain a list of 
Schubert’s six hundred songs, later compiled by Eusebius Mandy- 
czewski, who, in 1887, succeeded Pohl as archivist to the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. 

The editors of the Collected Edition were each endowed with 
equal rights, but Brahms was obviously primus inter pares, and young 
Mandyczewski his and everybody’s adlatus, the good spirit of the 
whole. In after years often called the general editor, he was, in 
fact if not in name, the general secretary. Here is a survey of the 
twenty-one series, with years of publication, names of the editors, 
and authors of the so-called Revisionsbericht (Editors’ Reports), 
which was published in twelve parts, and collected into one volume 
(364 pp. 8°) in 1897, the centenary of Schubert’s birth, when the 
edition reached its completion. 

I. Symphonies, 2 vols., nos. 1-4; 1884; nos. 5-8; 1885.— 
Brahms, report by Mandyczewski (later issues of the scores 
revised by Mandyczewski). 

II. Overtures and other orchestral works; 1886.—Johann 
Nepomuk Fuchs, report by the editor. 


III. Octets and Nonet; 1889.—Mandyczewski, report by the 
editor. 
IV. String Quintet; 1890.—Mandyczewski, report by the editor. 
V. String Quartets; 1890.—Josef Hellmesberger and Mandy- 
czewski, report by the latter. , 
VI. String Trio; 1890.—Mandyczewski, report by the editor. 
VII. Pianoforte Quintet, Quartet and Trios (scores and parts), 
2 vols. ; 1886.—Ignaz Brill, report by the editor. (The 
Pianoforte Trio, Op. 100, was later issued in its unshortened 
version. ) 
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VIII. Works for Pianoforte and one other Instrument (scores and 
parts); 1886.—Brill, report by the editor. 

IX. Works for Pianoforte Duet, 3 vols.; 1888.—Anton Door, 
report by Mandyczewski. 

X. Pianoforte Sonatas; 1888.—Julius Epstein, report by the 
editor. 

XI. Fantasias, Impromptus and other pieces for Pianoforte; 1888. 
Epstein, report by the editor. 

XII. Dances for Pianoforte; 1889.—Epstein, report by the editor. 

XIII. Masses, 2 vols.; 1887.—Mandyczewski, report by the editor 

XIV. Smaller works of church music; 1888.—Mandyczewski, 
report by the editor. 

XV. Stage Music, vols. 1 and 2; 1888; vol. 3; 1889; vol 4; 1891; 
vol. 5; 1892; vol. 6; 1886; vol. 7; 1893.—Fuchs, report by 
Mandyczewski. 

XVI. Works for Male Chorus; 1891.—Mandyczewski, report by 
the editor. 

XVil. Works for Mixed Chorus; 1892.—Josef Gansbacher and 
Mandyczewski, report by the latter. 
XVIII. Works for Female Chorus; 1891.—Gansbacher and 
Mandyczewski, report by the latter. 
XIX. Smaller works for three and two voices; 1892.—Gansbacher 
and Mandyczewski, report by the latter. 

XX. Songs, vols. 1 and 2; 1894; vols. 3-10; 1895.—Mandy- 
czewski, report by the editor. 

XXI. Supplement (mostly fragments); 1897.—Mandyczewski, 
report by the editor. 
Series IV, V and VI were first issued in one volume. 
The reports for Series I-VIII and XVII—XIX were published 
together, in one section each, before they were assembled with 
the other reports. 


There is an extensive and valuable preface to Series XX, and 
preliminary notes to nos. 4, 6 and 7 of Series XV, as well as to the 
editors’ reports for Series V, XII, XIII, XVI and XX, all, except the 
notes to Series XII (Epstein) and XV (Fuchs), by Mandyczewski. 
His note to Series XIII is entitled ‘‘ Allgemeine Bemerkungen ” 
(scil. ‘“‘ zur Gesamtausgabe’’’). He gave apparently necessary 
assistance to the editors of Series V, XVII-XIX, and was the only 
musicologist among the editors. His reports on those series edited by 
composers, conductors and performing musicians sometimes show 
signs of apology or doubtful defence. In spite of some defects, the 
Schubert Gesamtausgabe proved of higher quality than those of 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s works. If some faults can be found even 
in Mandyczewski’s editing it is due to the obvious fact that we 
know a little more after the lapse of half a century. 


8 In later issues of Series XIII Mandyczewski tried to apply the correct text of the 
Mass to the settings of Schubert, who handled the words rather freely. 
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Here are some examples of faulty editorship*. 

Braums. Ernst Laaff (‘ Franz Schuberts Sinfonien ’, Wiesbaden, 
1933, pp. 61-g2) listed thirty pages of misreadings in series I. 
Some of these mistakes have been corrected in later issues without 
the publishers giving any indication of alterations; these issues 
are, however, printed in transfer, i.e. without the edges impressed 
on the paper from the engraved plates. There are about a hundred 
mistakes in the score of Schubert’s last symphony, the great C Major, 
and more than fifty in that of the B minor symphony. In the 
case of the latter a comparison is possible with the help of the 
facsimile of the autograph (Munich, 1924); and the “ Neue Ausgabe” 
of the pocket score issued by the Wiener Philharmonischer Verlag in 
1927, and later, is fairly correct. It was reprinted by Boosey & 
Hawkes in 1941. 

HELLMESBERGER. His idea of editing is indicated in Mandy- 
czewski’s preliminary note to the editors’ report for Series V: “ As 
much of the existing material was published in our edition as was 
felt necessary to show the course of the composer’s development ”’. 

Britt. When the autograph of the Pianoforte Trio in Ep, Op. 
100, was found after the publication of the score in Series VII (1886), 
the original version was issued in 1891 as No. 4a under the title 
** 9., erweiterte Ausgabe’. It was, in fact, the first, unabridged 
version. This issue is rare and the version largely unknown. 

Door. The ‘ Divertissement sur des motifs origineaux Frangais’ 
for Pianoforte Duet was published in Schubert’s time in two sections, 
as Op. 63, No. 1, and as Op. 84, Nos. 1 and 2, instead of Op. 63, 
Nos. 2 and 3. The second section was, apparently, numbered 
by the publisher. Series IX follows the first editions faithfully 
in printing the work as Nos. 20-22. Mandyczewski, in his report, 
tried to establish the truth. 

Epstein. The merits and otherwise of Series X, the Pianoforte 
Sonatas, have been dealt with by Hans Kdltzsch (‘ Franz Schubert 
in seinen Klaviersonaten’, Leipzig, 1927). In Series XI, the 
Adagio in Dp and the Rondo in E are printed together as No. 5, 
following Diabelli’s ill-considered compilation in the posthumous 
op. 145; the editors’ report, however, indicates the original 
versions. The ‘ Finf Klavierstiicke’, published in 1843, are not 
recognized as the Sonata in E of 1816, rightly belonging to Series X. 

Fucus. In Series XV the score of the ‘Rosamunde’ music 
starts with the overture to the opera ‘ Alfonso und Estrella ’. 


* Manuscript corrections to all the series ma 
Gesellschaft 


University. 


; y be found in the copies belonging to the 
der Musikfreunde, Vienna, and—by a chain of circumstances—to Bristol 
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Manpyczewski. In Series XVI two male-voice quartets, 
‘Trinklied’ (‘‘ Funkelnd im Becher”) and ‘ Der Wintertag’, 
are omitted because only the voice parts of Schubert’s settings 
are preserved, the original pianoforte accompaniments being lost'. 

GANSBACHER. In Series XIX the comic Trio (T.T.B.) ‘ Die 
Advokaten ’, originally published as Schubert’s Op. 74 but described 
already by H. von Kreissle (1865) as an arrangement of a trio by 
Anton Fischer, is still attributed to Schubert. 

Now for the sins of omission. 

Brahms, the most knowledgeable of the masters, did not hesitate 
to destroy his own early essays and any other failures. He was thus 
inclined to condemn to oblivion other masters’ sketches, fragments 
and minor works. His antipathy to fragments led him to designate 
the B minor symphony of 1822 as No. 8, placing it after the great 
C major symphony, which he called No. 7%. Although devoted 
to Schubert, a collector of his autographs and even an editor 
of some of the unpublished works, he was at first very doubtful 
about the necessity of a collected edition. 

We have three different accounts of Brahms’s early opposition 
to, and his later appreciation of, the Leipzig edition. According 
to his own account, Oskar von Hase’, a partner of Breitkopf & 
HArtel, went to Vienna in 1882 for a meeting with the presumptive 
editors at Dumba’s house. Earlier he visited Brahms who tried 
to “ dissuade him from the idea”. Although Brahms acknowledged 
the enterprise of the publishers he contended: “‘ What was necessary 
had already been published. It would now suffice to have the 
works inspected by a good musician and one copy of each placed 
either in the Royal Library of Berlin or the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, to prevent all possibility of their being lost again. The 
publication of a complete edition and especially of the great mass 
of songs could have little value except for a few people”. Finally 
Brahms went to the meeting and became one of the editors. As 
late, however, as May 27th 1885, while already editing the sym- 
phonies, he wrote to Marie Lipsius (La Mara), the prolific writer 
on music, about the posthumous works of composers: “I have 

° The important Series XX, the songs, were edited most carefully and competently 
by Mandyczewski—“ half a Slav ’’ as he called himself in a letter to Brahms (see Karl 
Geiringer: Johannes Brahms im Briefwechsel mit Eusebius Mandyczewski. Zeitschrift 
Stir Musikwissenschaft, vol. XV, no. 8, Leipzig, 1933.) He even studied Schubert’s poets 
very thoroughly. 

* This in contrast to Sir George Grove’s reasonable order of 1869 (appendix to 
A. D. Coleridge’s translation of Kreissle’s life of Schubert.) 

’ Florence May, ‘ The Life of Johannes Brahms’, Second Edition, London (1948), 


II. 646f. Hase gave a short account in his history of the house of Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Leipzig, 1919, II. 629. 
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always paid attention to such relics, have studied them, and many 
times copied them. Those countless, over-abundant proofs of the 
industry and genius of Haydn and Franz Schubert, for instance, were 
very precious to me. I had always wished that such worthy and 
instructive treasures might be copied out for the great libraries, so 
that they might be accessible to any who are really interested in them. 
I do not want to describe how differently I feel about seeing these 
beloved treasures in print—and yet I concern myself about it so 
that it should be done at least as decently as possible. Misunder- 
standings, misinterpretations at this or that point in the text, 
would be quite incredible, and whether such publication is necessary, 
or desirable, or superfluous, or even prejudicial—I don’t know!’’®. 
When Brahms, however, visited the publishers at Leipzig on Feb- 
ruary 1st 1895, he told Hase: ‘I must confess a great mistake to 
you, Herr Doktor. . . . One sees Schubert quite differently now, 
and Mandyczewski’s edition of the collected songs especially gives 
us quite a new insight into the character and progress of his creative 
activity. One sees how it was prepared and then suddenly flowed 
on in an irresistible stream. It is a unique great picture.”*®. Max 
Kalbeck!® summarized the facts as follows: ‘“ Brahms had under- 
taken the revision of Schubert’s symphonies for Breitkopf & 
Hartel’s critical edition of the composer’s complete works; and 
later was annoyed with himself for having done so. He had expressed 
in a letter to Marie Lipsius (La Mara) with an uncommonly 
outspoken frankness his opinion of the publication of posthumous, 
inferior works, a transaction in which the composer himself could 
have no say. .. . When, however, the ten volumes of Schubert’s 
Songs, edited by Mandyczewski, came out he changed his mind, 
and his regret at the casualness with which he himself had carried 
through his task was as deep as the discomfort he felt at having 
called these proofs of an exemplary artistic development unprofitable 
rubbish.” !? 

Shortly before that letter to Fraulein Lipsius Brahms had 
written to the publishers, on March 7th 1885: ‘I can only repeat 


* La Mara, ‘ Musikerbriefe,’ Leipzig (1886), II. 349. Even earlier, in May, 1884, 
Brahms had written in similar terms to Eduard Hanslick (‘ Am Ende des Jahrhunderts ’, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 382). He wrote: “* The honour of a Collected Edition is not afforded 
to our Haydn. A truly complete edition of his works, in fact, would be as impossible as 
impractical; perhaps, instead, and how desirably, a collection of copied works could be 
undertaken, as many times as need be, for the public libraries.”’ (The italics are probably 
Hanslick’s. ; 

* Florence May, loc. cit. 


*@ Johannes Brahms’s correspondence with Heinrich and Elisabet Herzogenberg 
Published by Max Kalbeck. 4th Edition. Berlin, 1921. II. 47 f., note 3. 

"! See also ‘ Johannes Brahms. The Herzogenberg Correspondence’. Edited by 
Max Kalbeck. Translated by Hannah Bryant. London, 1909, p. 214, note. 
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that the sketches for the Symphony in E are as little suited for 
publication as the whole of those for the operas ‘ Sakuntala’ and 
‘ Adrast’ 12. In the first instance and in the case of ‘ Sakuntala ’ 
Brahms’s advice, equivalent to a veto, succeeded. He probably also 
vetoed the printing of the sketch to the opera ‘Der Graf von 
Gleichen ’,1* of the two overtures for string quartet and quintet," 
two string quartets “in mixed keys”, and other works. If this 
reluctance to complete the complete edition had meant nothing 
else than that the publication of those works had to be postponed 
for a second supplement (long overdue) it would not matter much. 
The editors, however, did not care to copy, according to Brahms’s 
recommendation of 1882, or to photograph, according to Grove’s 
advice of 1891,!® or even to record the names of the owners of, 
the condemned manuscripts, and thus several of them are no longer 
available. The autograph collection which passed from Diabelli 
finally to A. Cranz at Leipzig, has been reduced in numbers since 
before the last war, and is now scattered over Austria, Belgium, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. Only a few of the 
Cranz autographs were photographed, about 1930, by the Hoboken- 
Archiv in the Vienna National Library’. 

Sir George Grove, that great Schubertian pioneer, copied in 
1881 in one of his note-books a quotation “de La Place”, and 
this in connection with Schubert’s early six symphonies, later 
printed in the Gesamtausgabe: “ Let us beware of condemning 


12 Kalbeck, ‘Johannes Brahms’, III/2, p. 432. Brahms’s first warning against 
printing the symphony is to be found in his letter to the publishers of March 26th 1884. 
On April 4th 1884, Brahms suggested to the publishers that they should ask Grove for 
a MS. copy of the symphony (this is now with the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Vienna). ‘The first reference to the symphony is given in Brahms’s letter to J. Joachim 
of December 1868. 


13 It is probable that Brahms thought of Der Graf von Gleichen when he wrote of Adrast. 


14 Mandyczewski’s introductory note to the Editors’ Report for Series V states: “ As 
to their publication (these overtures), it is clear that they cannot be brought into logical 
association with either the Overtures, the Quartets or, least of all, the Quintet.” At 
least the last argument was not sincere: Mandyczewski himself had published the 
fragment of an octet and the ‘ Kleine Trauermusik ’ for wind instruments, both of 1813, 
together with the famous Octet of 1824 as Series III; and he was to publish in the 
Supplement two Overtures for orchestra and one for pianoforte duet. The last one was 
Schubert’s own arrangement of the Overture to the opera ‘ Fierabras ’, and Mandyczewski 
omitted, like Door before him, to reprint there also Schubert’s Op. 69, his own 
arrangement for pianoforte duet of the Overture to ‘ Alfonso und Estrella’, never 
re-issued since 1826 up till now. 

16 Inaletter to ‘ The Times ’ Grove suggested on September 5th 1891, the reproduction 
in facsimile of Beethoven’s symphonies because they “ have many places in them where 
the original must have been mistaken by the editor’. (Charles L. Graves, ‘ The Life and 
Letters of Sir George Grove ’, London, 1903, pp. 377-80.) ‘ 


17 As shown in the new Thematic Catalogue (London and New York, 1951), 33 works 
are now considered lost and 53 as not printed, 48 works having been published after 
1897, the conclusion of the Collected Edition. 
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irrevocably what our grandchildren are not unlikely one day to 
applaud.” In 1883, he wrote in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ about the 
coming of the Collected Edition and urged the Vienna Committee: 
“ Their edition of the songs should be chronological, arranged in 
order of composition, not publication, of these immortal productions.” 
Mandyczewski, of course, arranged the songs in that order. When 
he edited the two volumes of the Masses Grove wrote on June 18th 
1887, to Mrs. Wodehouse: “‘ How differently the next generation 
will be placed as to the possession of these things from what I was! 
In my early days nothing was published and everything had to be 
copied”. When his friend Alfred Ainger informed Grove in 1887 
of his promotion to a canonry he at once burst out: “‘ Now you'll 
be able to afford to buy the great edition of Schubert!” It then 
cost six hundred marks, or thirty pounds. 





ENGLISH HYMNAL AND HYMNS A. & M.* 


By GopFrey SCEATS 


MartTIN LUTHER is said to have declared that the greatest of chorales 
was ‘ Christ ist erstanden’. It still is! Yet I have not once heard 
it sung in church. It is set to ‘ Jesus lives!’ in both editions 
of the English Hymnal, the older of which I have used most of my 
life. I am very fond of this tune, but have never been allowed to 
use it—I never dared to throw down the Gauntlett. It is in unison, 
as congregational tunes should be, and so gives the enterprising 
organist his chance in the way of varied harmonizations. For the 
first line, I favour this: 


Ex.i 





One meets people who strongly dislike the new edition of the 
English Hymnal but not EHOE. It is difficult to understand this 
attitude, because in the first place no tune present in EHOE is 
omitted from EHNE, and in the second place organists cannot have 
much liked using the old minim accompaniments to the plainsong 
melodies. Nearly all plainsong is sung too slowly, and the substitu- 
tion of the quaver as unit should at least help to suggest a better 
tempo. I have the impression, however, that the new accompani- 
ments were not very carefully thought out, but sketched hastily; 
and the conscientious organist of average knowledge and experience 
may thus feel that he has not been given as much help as he was 
entitled to expect. I know that accompaniment is unnecessary 
and should in any case be light, but I do not agree that the subject 
is unimportant. A plainsong merchant known to many of us used 
to write very poor harmonies ( I happen to know, because I corrected 
a few of them—those which the printer had not already gone too 
far with). It is true that he did some very good work; but I am 

*EHOE stands for the English Hymnal, Original Edition. 
EHNE stands for the English Hymnal, New Edition. 


AMOE stands for Hymns Ancient & Modern, Edition of 1924. 
AMNE stands for Hymns Ancient & Modern, New Edition (1950 Revision). 
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sometimes reminded of the well-known dictum, as amended by a 
lately departed politician: “De mortuis nil nisi bunkum”. I 
personally like the Office Hymns and Psalm Tones to be 
accompanied. Here is surely a new field for serious endeavour. 

There are roughly two schools of modal plainsong accompani- 
ment: one that favours the use of triads with only occasional first 
inversions, and another that favours the six-three chord as the 
normal and would restrict the root position as far as possible to 
cadences and half-closes (usually with the initial note as well). 
The former method is the more appropriate to congregational 
singing and large choirs, and the latter to a few singers only. These 
EHNE accompaniments hold the balance pretty well between the 
two methods. But it is equally important that some account should 
be taken of rhythms. Verbal rhythms will often vary verse by 
verse, with the result that one harmonization will rarely fit all 
verses equally well. Musical rhythms (free, of course) will remain 
more or less constant in a given piece of plainchant, and may 
fittingly receive more attention than they do, although they cannot 
always be brought out in the accompaniment. I do not know 
just what objections there may be to EHNE that do not apply also 
to EHOE, unless it be the substitution (in the body of the book) 
of a number of new tunes that do not please everybody; or the new 
plainsong accompaniments. These may sound well enough played 
very softly on the organ, with well-trained voices which need no 
assistance. Played over on a piano, they tend to sound less well. 
There are several points one might take up. To mention one: the 
effect of a discordant note in the tenor part, held to the end of a 
half-close and released into consonance only with the first note of a 
new phrase, is not always pleasing. And I am a little doubtful 
whether a mixture of three- and four-part writing is as satisfactory 
as either one or the other continued at least for a whole line. 
Sharpened or flattened notes out of the mode are frequently irksome; 
purists, I know, even frown on the Tierce de Picardie—which can 
certainly be overdone. In general, it is not easy to see why ordinary 
principles of part-writing need be abandoned. Should they not 
rather be supplemented by the modal rules, as a special case? Here 
I may also observe that new harmonizations in EHNE of some of 
the other unison tunes are no improvement on those in EHOE. 

The objection that there are too many tunes which are melodic- 
ally unattractive, and the other one that there are too many secular 
folk-melodies, apply just as forcibly to EHOE as to EHNE. Dis- 
appointment is felt, I gather, that the opportunity was not taken 
to revise the whole a good deal more thoroughly. I share this, 
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and hope it may yet be done; for, so far as I can gather, AMNE has 
not done enough to meet the need for a better book in all respects. 

The editors of EH had scholarship and courage, for which we 
cannot thank them too much. Were they fighting a losing battle? 
I fear it may well be so. The chorales, for example, were worthily 
restored—with the pauses; WHICH MUST REMAIN. It is 
infuriating to hear even some of our non-German tunes sung straight 
through with no cedendo at the end of lines. The printed harmonies, 
if adhered to, may tend to weigh down the whole rather too much; 
but, as Richard Terry was fond of observing, they were meant for 
the organist to play, rather than for the people to sing; and so they 
may be varied at discretion. 

The Chamber of Horrors has some undeserved accessions—and 
most of the real horrors are still there. Appendices of this kind 
are always a sign of weakness. The good tunes should appear 
in the body of the book, and the very bad ones should be eliminated. 

I am glad to see a few B-naturals restored in the plainsong 
tunes. (It was a letter of mine in ‘ The Musical Times’ which 
called attention to the need for this in the case of ‘ Veni Creator ’.) 
Having said so much about plainsong accompaniments, I will 
try my hand at a couple. Here are my suggestions for the ‘ Veni 
Creator’ melody, and for ‘ Ave Maris Stella’, the latter restoring 
the full form of the melody which unfortunately does not appear 
in EH. 


Ex.2 Veni Creator 


oS de 





The value of AMNE lies in the fact that it contains a full and 
representative collection of Victorian hymn-tunes, some of which 
have sweetness of melody and exhibit some understanding of har- 
mony. In the age to which they belong people probably imagined 
that this hymn-music had reached the summit of achievement and 
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would endure for ages. We now feel differently. EH includes 

many of the Victorian tunes, bad as well as good, and rightly rejects 

others. Names of typical composers are Dykes and Stainer and 
Ave Maris Stella 

fo 


Ex.3 





te 





Gauntlett. The last-named used to recommend his disciples to write 
hundreds of hymn-tunes (he himself is said to have composed 10,000) 
and then destroy them. They were not all destroyed, as we know to 
our sorrow. These emotional melodies with their seductive har- 
monies may be said to have culminated in Sullivan, famed for light 
opera, from which his style in sacred music does not differ materially. 
Originally tunes of the Dykes type stood for “ High Church ’”’. 
They have long since been adopted with avidity by Nonconformists, 
who have lost their original inspiration. The High Church has 
not given up HAM, and so we have at least one clue to the popularity 
of these tunes: Nonconformists have joined the High Church in 
using them—and presumably the ‘“ Low Church” (if there is such 
a thing) too uses them. Only Anglo-Catholics, by a substantial 
majority, welcomed the EH—largely, I imagine, because of the 
Office Hymns and better provision generally for the proper Feasts 
of the Church. Having once used the (plainsong) Office Hymns, I 
know of no one who would willingly give them up and revert to the 
old editions of HAM, which did not give them. Churches having a 
defective liturgy, or where a free type of service is preferred, often 
use ‘ Songs of Praise’, which is on much the same level of taste as 
the English Hymnal. 

After the making of every allowance for the forces of early 
association, familiarity and so on, the difficulty which besets 
followers of the EH school is that relatively few of its new tunes or 
tunes in the new style (or dull tunes resurrected) are as attractive 
to the secular ear or unschooled mind as (to take the first example 
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that enters my head) Stainer’s ‘Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost ’, 
which, although not without its faults, has a kind of haunting 
beauty of its own; and there are others of which this might be said. 
One recalls that the late Sir Frederick Bridge, who edited for the 
Methodists, continued and even intensified the chromatic style, but 
wrote some good tunes. 

Hymnody is perhaps not a very exalted form of art: some of it is 
relatively good, some bad—telatively and absolutely. Choral 
societies which have a proper balance of parts would not be interested 
as a rule in the singing of hymns; and yet many of the tunes in 
AMNE are so pitched as to be ill-suited to congregational singing 
and, in fact, demand a balance of parts which is nowadays rare in 
church choirs. It is a serious criticism of both AMOE and AMNE 
that the music is on the whole planned for quartet singing and not 
for congregations which sing in unison. 

Few hymn-tunes have been written by the great composers. 
Bach harmonized many existing ones—but then he happened to be a 
church organist. Nor is the name of an important composer, 
attached to a tune, any guarantee that it is at once good and 
appropriate and fits the words well. Thus, I much admire Holst’s 
work (none more), but I do not much care for his contributions to 
the EH. The publishers were, however, fortunate to secure the 
copyright of Vaughan Williams’s ‘ For all the Saints ’. 

When a tune achieves popularity without effort one is always 
tempted to inquire (1) what is wrong with it and (2) how long it 
will last. The inclusion in AMNE of the old monstrosities for 
‘Fight the Good Fight’ and ‘ For all the Saints’ is nothing less 
thanacrime. A tune I have liked using for ‘ Fight the Good Fight ’ 
goes like this: 

Ex.4 
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I jotted it down by ear and was told it was by Henry Ley. Is it 
published, and, if so, where? There are obvious possibilities here 
in the way of interesting harmonization. 

Publishers frequently print far too many tunes by their Editors. 
(See, for example, the present and previous editions of the hymn- 
book of the Methodists.) In this matter the publishers of EHNE and 
AMNE have not offended grossly. I suggest, however, that in 
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EHNE only about half of the new tunes are a possible improvement 
on those which they have displaced or relegated to the Appendix. 

To make some sort of comparison I will take the hymns for 
Eastertide. Any other season would do almost as well, but I happen 
to have played for the Easter services a few years ago at a church 
where the AMOE tunes were used, and the contrast with the EHOE 
to which I had been accustomed came as a shock. In EH (both 
editions) these are Nos. 122 to 139, and 624 to 627, both inclusive. 

ENGuisH HyMNAL.—The new edition is substantially the 
same as the old. In general I do not regard the new plainsong 
accompaniments as an improvement on the old ones. A modern 
tune by J. Clark to 122 is replaced by one by John Law. I 
express no opinion about this. Smart’s tune for 127 was all right ; 
the new edition places it in the Appendix. S. S. Wesley’s tune to 
136 is consigned to the Appendix and a new one by Percy Buck 
substituted, which I find less satisfactory. Wesley is never maudlin, 
or too chromatic. I admit that it is choir music rather than con- 
gregational; and this particular tune always brings before me a 
vision of one of his cathedral choirs in newly laundered surplices. 
I regard the alternative tune to 138, in both editions, as less satis- 
factory than the other. The remaining EH tunes (122-139; 
624-627) require no special comment. 

AMOE Nos 125-141; 497-504; 650-651. I will pass over 
those tunes which are the same as in EH or appear in the Appendix 
to the latter, and comment on the rest in a very few words. 

126.—I like neither 1st nor 2nd tune much; the grd is the EH 
* Ye Watchers ’, but less well arranged. 

128.—The first tune is a mistaken arrangement. The “ alterna- 
tive version ”’ has the mode wrong, and the accompanying harmonies 
are more stodgy than anything in either edition of EH. The second 
tune is very dull. 

129.—Poor. 130.—The less satisfactory arrangement of ‘O Sons 
and Daughters ’. 

131.—Has become inseparable from Harvest Thanksgiving. 

132.—Bad in every way, especially the harmony. 

133.—One was sorry to find this restored to favour in a cathedral 
service which was broadcast. 

134.—The second tune is surely the only possible one. 

135.—Has come to stay (EH omits the initial Alleluias). 

137 and 138.—Typically grandiloquent tunes by Sullivan. 
(There is a second tune to 138, by Stanford.) 

139.— Magdalen College ’, the EH layout is surely superior. 

140.—Gauntlett’s tune is the better. 

141, 497 and 498 have no merit. 

499.—Wesley’s tune is preferable, but the other is not bad. 

500, 501, 502 and 503 are all poor or undistinguished. 504.—Good. 
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650.—Good; but I prefer the plainsong (and have tried my hand 
at a tune myself). 
651.—Both tunes good (but could they become popular ?) 


I shall not indulge in statistics, which are not a reliable way of 
computing the respective values of the collections. I hope some 
readers will go through these tunes for themselves and satisfy 
themselves that they either agree or disagree with my findings. 
A few deductions, however, may not be out of place. AMOE 
contains rather more Easter hymns than EH, but the style as a 
whole lacks any unity or integration or liturgical appositeness and 
there is a greater proportion of bad music. With this Easter sample 
we now have a picture of the position before the advent of AMNE. 
On balance EH wins because it shows a change of heart. The 
initial effort to express this, in EHOE, was perhaps better than 
subsequent attempts to doctor it up. 

To digress for a moment: I am reminded of the tune ‘ Zachary’ 
for ‘ Rejoice ye pure in heart’. A faburden or descant on this 
appeared in the Tenor Tune Book (Faith Press) but without the 
normal setting with the melody on top. The tune has proved so 
useful that it should be put into our books. Guilmant wrote an 
Offertoire upon it (‘L’Organiste Liturgiste’, Op. 65, Vol. 2). 
Here is the tune, with the melody in the top part: 

Ex.5 
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The defects of the worst tunes are demonstrable—albeit in 
varying degrees: ill-constructed melody, chromatic or otherwise 
unsuitable harmony, vulgarity, gesticulation, grimace and so on. 
This is to leave out of account any question of pitch, convenience 
in the singing of A.T.B. parts where there are any, and the rest. 

Let us now consider AMNE. How far forward does this take us, 
if it does so at all? I hope to approach the question without 
prejudice. But first a little matrimonial intermezzo. People who 
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would be married to music are not well catered for. Since for many 
this is the only occasion on which they go to church perhaps they 
deserve no better; but the church receives a poor advertisement. 
They ask for ‘Love Divine’ (EH 437) and are given Stainer’s 
execrable tune (AMOE 520), no other being known. Similarly, 
‘O perfect love’ (EH 346; AMOE 578) is sung to Dyke’s ‘ Strength 
and Stay’, which is equally execrable and even more chromatic. 
This leaves ‘ The voice that breathed’: Gauntlett’s tune is all right. 
Thus, at small churches where there is often no choir at a wedding, 
two out of three of the tunes likely to be used are precisely of the 
type against which the Church Music Society and the English 
Hymnal raised their voices. 

I rather think there was already a certain revulsion against the 
Dykes-Stainer chromaticism about or before the year 1900, when 
many melodious and relatively diatonic tunes, often by obscure 
composers, were used in Sunday schools and the like. And although 
the rhythm was often trivial they were healthy in a kind of kinder- 
garten way. It is most likely true that Dykes and Stainer were 
very worthy gentlemen, and that Stainer had a very good choir; 
they were, however, among the worst offenders in their contributions 
to hymn-music, the standard of which they debased altogether. 

Brahms used to be visited by many aspiring composers who 
sought his opinion of their work. They would place the music on 
the piano and play it to him. He would walk about the room with 
real or affected nonchalance and at last stop, go up to the piano and, 
taking the corner of the manuscript between thumb and fingers 
and moving the thumb to and fro upon its surface, inquire: “‘ Where 
do you buy your music paper?”’. It may be said at once of AMNE 
that paper and printing are good, and the size is ample for the 
organ console. This has a certain importance. All the nice things 
one could say about the Oxford Carol Book are apt to be negatived 
by its inconveniently small format. 

Before considering the book a little more generally, let us look at 
the Easter tunes, in order to make specific comparison with the 
other books. Here as elsewhere I refer, of course, exclusively to 
the music (not the words). 

Nos. 128, 132, 136, 139 and 142 are satisfactory. Of the others, 

I would make the following observations: 

129.—Both tunes are well set, and the plainsong accompaniments 
commendable. 

130.—(‘O filii’) is a disappointment; Webbe’s version is too 
strongly reminiscent of the periwig and snuff-box. 

131.—I am a little doubtful about Ireland’s tune. Is the achiev- 
ment of a satisfactory tune merely a matter of luck, or a vast amount 
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of practice such as Gauntlett had? In any case, otherwise important 
composers seldom bring it off. 

133.—Brown’s tune is typically Victorian stuff and I do not 
approve of it. The EH tune is here 294 (less well arranged). 

134.—The Easter Hymn. The descant, here singing a different 
line of the tune, is a trick I have often employed at the organ— 
introduced to me years ago by the late Rev. Francis Burgess. (Did 
he supply the idea here ?) 

135.—The tune by Vulpius is certainly fine, but I am less sure 
that this is the best available arrangement of it. The Palestrina 
arrangement is good and popular, whether or not it is much like 
Palestrina. (I am not familiar with the original, but was once told 
that in it the A was a sharpened note—which would make the whole 
thing sound very different.) 

137-—Should have been excluded. 

138.—The Easter Sequence is welcome. Here the difficulty of 
fitting one and the same accompaniment to different verses is well 
illustrated: that given for verses 2 and 3 fits 3 but not 2. 

140.—Apparently inevitable. 141.—Savannah is good. 

143.—Nicholson’s tune is relatively diatonic and inoffensive, but 

a breakdown in the mensuration of the latter part will be liable to 

confuse. Many modern composers are too prone to do this kind of 

thing. 

It will be seen at once that this is a better showing than the 
previous editions, which contained so much for Easter that I found 
quite unusable. 

Turning as before to Holy Matrimony, we find that three hymns 
are given. Two have unexceptionable but not popular tunes. 
‘O perfect love’ is set to a Mendelssohn Song without Words— 
surely a bad lapse in taste. The new book scores nothing here. 
A few comments follow, on the remainder of the collection, made 
after a necessarily brief perusal. 


1 and 2.—(Plainsong.) The three-part accompaniment is 
scarcely convincing, and might perhaps be better omitted altogether. 
(If the singers cannot keep in tune without it, let them get flat or 
sharp or what they like.) 

g.—Both settings are of dubious value. 

10.—Both ancient and modern tunes are good; clearly the first 
is rather non-congregational (although I have got congregations to 
sing it) and the second congregational—an important point in 
deciding which one to use on a given occasion. I cannot much 
commend the plainsong accompaniment. 

11 and 12.—The first tune is a travesty of the plainsong. 

14 and first tune of 15.—These and other plainsong accompani- 
ments will have to prove themselves in practice and cannot be judged 
definitely offhand. 

16.— Te lucis’ (Compline) is welcome. But the other tune 
(see EH) should not be overlooked. 

18.—I can find no justification for this. 
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33.—One is glad to see an alternative tune to ‘ The day Thou 
gavest’, but why not Bourgeois—or has the word nowadays an 
unfortunate connotation? This appears, however, at No. 554. 

49.— Veni Emmanuel’ is near enough to plainsong to be treated 
as such, and the different note-values here given at the beginning 
should therefore not be observed. 

80 (and others).—I do not object to the abolition of the double- 
length initials and finals, which originally consulted a need engendered 
by some elaboration of the accompanying parts which has since been 
largely abandoned. The Old 1ooth, however, should adhere to this 
form (and does), and it is retained in a few other cases also, without 
much consistency. 

97.— Pange lingua’ is such a glorious melody that one could 
wish for something a little nearer perfection in the accompaniment. 
Is it advisable to begin with a six-three chord? And the bass sets off 
very nicely moving by step—only to miss one, so that the original 
good intention seems not quite fulfilled. On the whole, however, the 
accompaniment is satisfactory enough. 

98 (also 597).—‘ Valet’. The EH version (with pauses) is to be 
preferred. 

102.—Tune by John Ireland, concerning which I have not made 
up my mind. And what is the point in directing that certain verses 
be sung in unison (if all are not so sung) unless an alternatively 
harmonized organ part be provided ? 

103, 106; similarly 152, 154, etc. I am afraid that I find these 
tunes by Dykes and Stainer quite revolting. (The many A. and M. 
tunes by Monk are better.) 

111.—Here at any rate the pauses should not have been omitted. 

115.—You see, they could write a good tune in the (early) nine- 
teenth century. 

123.—Even after some (unauthorized) alterations in the harmony 
this is quite unacceptable. 

147.—Here and in a few other cases both EH and AMOE 
tunes are given: a useful plan. 

152.—It was surely a mistake to give Dykes’s tune. 

157.—Perpetuation of the Mechlin version is to be regretted. 

167.—How should this tune end—the EH way or the A. & M. 
way? 

A number of new tunes, and comparatively strong tunes of the 
general type of Parry-Stanford-Harwood, may or may not stand the 
test of time. No one can say. There are some bad survivals 
(tenacious of life, as we say of certain insects), but not quite as many 
as one had feared. There are also many descants. Some of these 
are from a collection by Alan Gray, the organ part being the same 
for all verses. Many of us will prefer those, as in the Tenor Tune 
Book and those by Geoffrey Shaw (Novello), in which the descant 
verses have a different organ part. Descants are perhaps less in 
favour now than a quarter of a century ago, but they retain a 
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distinct usefulness. Interest in them grew out of the revival of 
faburden and of plainsong, and a little overshot itself. 


To continue: 

223.—The fine EHOE tune is infinitely to be preferred. 

283.—Percy Buck’s tune is fine. But should not a break be 
indicated in the middle of the antepenultimate bar ? 

284.—I strongly recommend Geoffrey Shaw’s tune. 

292.—St. Oswald is not one of Dykes’s worst tunes; but surely 
Martin Shaw’s ‘ Marching’ is preferable. 

304.—Boyd’s tune is deplorable. 346 is a disfigurement. 

357-—Is a curious survival. The accompaniments of 384 and 385 
are not very carefully written or convincing. 

393.—This is the better version of ‘ Schmiicke dich ’. 

407.—(‘ Ave verum’.) Here again one is a little doubtful about 
the scheme of chords employed. The French do these things better. 
And is not the tune itself a little mangled ? 

400.—I prefer ‘ Bryn Calfaria’. Martin’s tune is too self-con- 
gratulatory. 

423.—The EH form (604) is simpler and will be preferred by many. 

There is good provision of hymns for Holy Communion (383 
to 423). 

466, 474.—See remarks elsewhere about these plainsong 
accompaniments. 

505.—Is metamorphosed, most deplorably. 

524.—‘ Orientis partibus’. The triple time of the EH version is 
much better. 

527.—Gadzooks! By all the Saints! (By hook or crook, V.W’s 
tune will continue to be used.) 

578.—Dr. Thalben-Ball’s organ part to ‘ Jerusalem’ will be 
welcomed. (I was once asked to play this at a wedding as an organ 
solo, and had quickly to make an arrangement of it—departing in the 
process, I fear, from Parry’s harmonies, and with much economy 
of notes.) 

600 etc.—The proper tune for ‘ Salve, festa dies ’ is restored. 

602 (and 172).—This belongs to Easter (processional) and is 
what most of us know as ‘ Ye Watchers’. It is adequately set. 


Conc.usion.—AMNE is greatly superior to previous editions. I 
hesitate to say that it quite reaches the level of EHOE but it is 
possibly as good as EHNE. Had I to decide between the two (for a 
new church, for instance), the result would be by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion. Many of us when using EH have had perforce 
to recur to A. & M. for many of the tunes beloved of the old- 
fashioned. I was myself brought up on A. & M. tunes and still 
like a few of them; but I realize that for many people a greater 
effort than I needed is required to shake oneself free, or than they 
can be expected to make. I hope I have not resorted to too much 
disparagement. One must not fall into the habit of a well-known 
contributor to a number of musical journals who invariably employs 
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a great wealth of adjectives to describe, if you please, organ stops! 
(A cornopean must always be “ fiery ”, and so on.) 

It occurs to me that in religious exercises it may frequently be 
necessary to provide, somewhere or other, an emotional or imagina- 
tive outlet. There may be the less need for this, in the music, the 
more fantasy is revealed in the dogmas. To the extent that a 
religious system has been rationalized (t.e., purports to be rational 
or pseudo-rational) it may well find itself obliged to make some 
concession of the kind suggested. This may explain why medieval- 
ists find a more or less austere form such as plainsong entirely 
adequate, whereas modernists are seen to have recourse to typical 
A. & M. products and kindred romantic strains. This is at least 
plausible. And it leaves out of account, of course, any consideration 
of goodness or badness in the music per se, which must be judged 
by the usual criteria. As most people are not -ists or -ites, a mixed 
diet is not inappropriate. 

What we have been considering does not belong to the higher 
flights of musical appreciation: we are dealing with comparatively 
simple things in the light of common sense and what should be 
common knowledge—at least among the people who use them. If 
good music—words or no words—makes a contribution towards our 
charitableness to all men, such as bad music cannot make (and it 
may well be so), then the subject of the quality of our hymn-music 
cannot be unimportant. It is possible that the idea of music in 
church as a mere “ handmaid of religion’ has been much over- 
done: trite phrases of this nature can be worse than futile. En 
resumidas cuentas the problem is one of psychology. 








‘THE CONSUL’ 
By ARTHUR BENJAMIN 


The scene of the action is somewhere in Dictatorland. 

Act I, Scene I.—John Sorel, “ lover of freedom ”’, stumbles into 
his poor home while escaping from the secret police. His wife and 
mother conceal him and the police search. Frustrated, they 
go. Sorel says good-bye to the womenfolk—he intends to make his 
way to the frontier. He bids his wife Magda apply for a visa 
at the consulate of the country whither he is fleeing. He will not 
cross the frontier until she, with her child and his mother, joins him. 
Scene II.—In the secretary’s room at the consulate a motley crowd 
of various nationals wait, as they have long been waiting, for 
visas. Magda arrives and pleads passionately. The bureaucratic 
secretary can promise no hope of her seeing the consul. 

Act II, Scene I.—Sorel’s mother sings to Magda’s sick child. 
A police representative attempts to extort from Magda information 
that would incriminate Sorel’s political associates; he is unsuccessful. 
A message comes from the husband urging Magda to make haste. 
Scene II.—At the consulate Magda, now at the end of her tether, 
makes such an appeal as to move the secretary herself. She shall 
see the consul as soon as “‘ an important visitor” has left. The 
visitor turns out to be no other than the chief of police. Magda 
desperately feels the net of circumstances tightening about her. 

Act III, Scene I.—At the consulate Magda learns that her 
husband intends, despite all risks, to come back to the capital 
to see her. The child is dead, the mother-in-law likewise. Magda 
determines to kill herself, seeing no other way to deter her husband 
from running into danger. The office is empty and about to 
close when Sorel bursts in, looking for his wife. But the police 
are at his heels. There is a violent scene, and the outlaw is carried 
off. The now indignant secretary tries frantically by telephone 
to let Magda know what has happened. Scene II.—In her desolate 
home Magda gasses herself. Visions of the past cross her mind 
as she dies. The telephone rings on and on. 

After forty-five years of opera-going 1951 has given me my most 
vivid experience in the dramatico-musical world. At the Cambridge 
Theatre I recalled my outstanding memories. ‘ Tannhauser ’, seen 
as a child in Australia, was my first opera. I best remember 
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Elisabeth’s corpse, for I had a child’s horror of death. I loved the 
music; but the sight of a corpse on a bier made the greatest impact. 
Another Australian company came my way a few years later, and 
for six consecutive nights I went to hear alternately ‘ Madame 
Butterfly’ and ‘La Bohéme’. The music by this time meant far 
more to me—I could have played almost all of these operas on the 
piano by heart. The pathos affected me so violently that on each of 
the six nights my eyes were full of tears. Exactly why the music so 
touched me I could not then have said, for not until years later when 
I had tried my hand at writing opera could I analyse music from 
the dramatic point of view. The last act of ‘ Bohéme’ still moves 
me deeply. When I was a student in London came my first 
* Meistersinger ’. That indeed was a night of rapturous music. But 
dramatically? Well, I can remember feeling no particular sympathy 
for any one character. I liked dear old Sachs well enough; I 
laughed at Beckmesser; but it was the music that captivated me. I 
still think the Watchman’s Song after the riot in Act II to be 
dramatically perfect; and so simple is it, so economical! 

Chaliapin in ‘ Boris’ . . . Ah, now we come to the question of 
great music with great performance as well. The impact made 
on a student in the great days of 1913 by Chaliapin, to say nothing 
of the rest of that marvellous company with its incomparable 
chorus, is something words cannot tell. The hallucination scene in 
‘Boris’, the revolution scene—here were moments of the truest 
union of drama, music and performance. Then the “ mad scene” 
in ‘ Peter Grimes’... Is there in all opera a finer example of 
musical simplicity and aptness? The fog-horn, the /ontano chorus, 
the tenor singer’s allusions to themes in the earlier acts. . . . 

There are other such unforgettable moments in the last act 
of ‘ Otello ’—again and again in ‘ Falstaff’—in ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
—where music and drama are perfectly wedded. Many more 
might be enumerated—moments but only moments. 

This preamble leads me to the affirmation that never in my 
opera-going have I ever experienced such a consistent and sustained 
matching of drama, music and performance as in Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s opera ‘The Consul’. Is Menotti a great composer? 
No; but he is a real composer. Is Menotti a great man of the 
theatre? Yes, yes and yes! 

He wrote the libretto. Is there a better? Simple, down-to-earth 
with moments of poetry but not a trace of literary academicism, 
it is alive and tense from curtain-rise almost to curtain-fall. Menotti 
has spent nearly two-thirds of his life in America, but he is Italian; 
‘The Consul’ is not English opera, not American opera, it is 
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Italian. Menotti writes operatic music in the great tradition of 
Verdi and Puccini. Tradition apart, how many brilliant and 
original inventions are found in this opera! That silly, heartless 
popular song in French played (in the wings) on a café gramophone 
and the shock when Sorel stumbles, wounded, into the room, 
at the beginning, just as one is wondering why the record is being 
played; that touching scene at the consulate where the Swede 
translates the pitiful letter from the daughter of the Italian peasant 
woman; the comic relief of the conjurer (it needs inventiveness 
to make your principle tenor a practising magician); that eerie 
scene in which the conjurer hypnotizes the poor wretches in the 
waiting room, and its reprise in the course of Magda’s final vision; 
that heartless 6-8 waltz to which the secretary sings, “‘ Your name 
is a number, your story is a case, your hopes must be filed’, and 
its almost unbearable reiteration; that scene in the last act in 
which the fortunate woman Vera, who at last has got her papers 
signed, and the secretary are purring, “‘ Sign your name at the bottom 
of the page’ and ‘‘ One must have one’s papers ”’, while a tense, 
tragically significant conversation between Magda and her husband’s 
associate is superimposed; and that terrible repetition of, “ I never 
meant to do this”, when Magda returns home for the last time— 
all these things and many more are illustrations of an inborn 
theatrical sense and of faith in opera as a living form. 

What of Menotti’s music? Everyone of my composer colleagues 
with whom I have spoken of ‘ The Consul’ has agreed that it is 
a dramatico-musical triumph; and in London the work received 
what Americans call ‘‘a rave press”. On the other hand I have 
heard sneers from the superior that ‘ The Consul’ is “melodrama, 
mere melodrama’. (Incidentally I would invite the superior 
person to think twice before descending to the vulgarism of using 
“melodrama” in a disparaging sense. Superior persons should 
know better. “‘ Melodrama” is the right and proper term for 
the combination of music and drama. Only by a misforturie 
in the history of the language, which the superior should not 
countenance, has it come to mean something cheap.) Practising 
musicians do not sneer at Menotti; only the hangers-on at music’s 
skirts. 

Menotti is not a greatly original composer. Harmonically 
he uses everything from a common chord to those polytonal, 
unresolved major-minor chords which have become the common 
contemporary language. His peculiar gift is to apply an eclectic 
idiom with masterly effect to the characterization of his personages. 
His music is easily grasped at a first hearing. Indeed I was surprised, 
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after seeing three performances, to observe, when I came upon a 
score, how very up to date many of its pages are. At the Cambridge 
Theatre the first time and the second I was too greatly moved to 
give full attention to the music. The third time I went with the 
intention of listening to the score as such. Well, there is some 
Puccini in it; there is some Musorgsky; and there is music of 
power and beauty. Above and beyond the incessant aptness I 
would draw attention to the trio Act I, Scene I, to words beginning, 
“ The lips say goodbye ”—music, I submit, of feeling and beauty. 
Is it like something else? I do not know, I do not care; I know’ 
that it is real music. I would draw attention to the letter duet 
in the second scene for the Italian mother and her interpreter. 
Puccini? Perhaps. Anyhow it is lovely and moving. 

Then to the section of the duet for Magda and the secretary 
beginning, ‘‘ Explain that John is a hero”. To the quintet at 
the end of the first act. (This, I admit, is not on the level of the 
rest. The counterpoint and the texture are not always clear.) 
To the heart-rending scene in which the grandmother sings to the 
babe (“‘ I have never seen a baby so little and so sad”, and ending 
with the bitter cradle-song, “ I shall find for you shells and stars ’’) ; 
to the eerie dream-sequence in the first scene of the second act; 
to the grandmother’s soliloquy when the babe dies; to all the 
conjurer’s music (surely here are originality and aptness of high 
degree); and to Magda’s long scene in the second act, which ends 
with that great coup de thédtre when the consul’s visitor is revealed 
as her arch-enemy, the chief of police himself. 

The last act is mainly concerned with a rapid dénouement; 
but I would call attention to the dignified ensemble during the 
final vision, “ Lo, Death’s frontiers are open”. Those are the 
ten principal set pieces which are enough to refute any who sneer 
at Menotti’s music as “cinema”—the word upon which the 
lazy critic has come to fall back when in doubt. Menotti’s produc- 
tion of his work at the Cambridge Theatre was very near perfection. 
We saw a company which gave the finest all-round opera per- 
formance I have ever known. Patricia Neway’s Magda is unforget- 
table. She was not afraid to colour her voice. It could be beautiful 
but she did not hesitate to use it harshly. Her gesture, her stance, 
her facial expression were always eloquent. She was a great actress 
who could sing. 

I have a reservation to make. The final vision left me uncom- 
fortable. Is the scene too long? Would it not be more telling if the 
visionary persons were silent and only Magda spoke? True, we 
should then lose that effective, ‘‘ What is your name ?—Magda Sorel. 
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—Age ?—Thirty-three ”’, and the reprise of the conjuror’s “‘ Gaze into 
my eyes—breathe deeply! ’°—such admirable touches of theatre! 
Is it that the music here does not maintain the high standard ? 
Yes, this is what is wrong. The last bars of all are over-sentimen- 
talized and therefore unworthy of the composer who could give us 
the scene of the death of Magda’s babe with such fine restraint. 

‘The Consul’ is more than entertainment: it is a human, 
social document. It is the work of a man who feels passionate 
pity, passionate humanity. Menotti is no ivory-tower composer. 
In the theatre people talked of Kafka; but ‘The Consul’ is no 
fantasy of an exceptionable neurotic but is a reflection of the 
contemporary misery of untold numbers. It is a great achievement 
on the part of a man of the theatre so to focus a hideous indignity 
and woe of our times. 


SONG 


now (more near ourselves than we) 
is a bird singing in a tree, 

who never sings the same thing twice 
and still that singing’s always his 


eyes can feel but ears may see 

there never lived a gayer he; 

if earth and sky should break in two 
he’d make them one (his song’s so true) 


who sings for us for you for me 
for each leaf newer than can be: 
and for his own (his love) his dear 
he sings till everywhere is here 


E. E. Cummincs 


* Reprinted by kind permission from ‘ Diameter’ (161 Rensen Street, Brooklyn). 
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* Reprinted by kind permission from ‘ Diameter’ (161 Rensen Street, Brooklyn). 








SCHOENBERG AND BRAHMS’S Op. 25 


By Gorpon JACOB 


One of the most substantial essays in Arnold Schoenberg’s book 
‘ Style and Idea ’* is an appreciation of Brahms entitled ‘ Brahms 
the Progressive ’, a tribute which may have come as a surprise to 
those who never thought of a connection between the composers of 
‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ and of the ‘ Vier Ernste Gesange’. Another act 
of homage by Schoenberg is his scoring the pianoforte quartet in 
G minor for orchestra, thus adding to the tale of Brahms’s sym- 
phonies. This version has, so far as I know, never been performed in 
England, and it is not printed; but thanks to Schirmer’s of New 
Bond Street, the publishers, I have made its acquaintance in 
manuscript. 

The work occupied Schoenberg from May 2nd to September rgth 
1937. A large orchestra is employed consisting of triple wood- 
wind, third flute playing piccolo throughout and third oboe taking 
English horn when required. The clarinet trio consists of Eb 
clarinet and two Bb clarinets, the second alternating with bass 
clarinet. The bassoon group consists throughout of two bassoons 
and a double bassoon. The brass department is normal; three 
trumpets and a tuba are used in addition to the usual four horns 
and three trombones. Three percussion players at least are required 
in addition to timpani. Bass drum, cymbals, side-drum, triangle, 
glockenspiel and xylophone are all used in the course of the work. 
There is no harp. This specification alone is enough to show that 
no attempt has been made to orchestrate the work in Brahms’s 
manner, but rather to turn it into a brilliant symphonic piece 
scored in the manner of to-day. 

The orchestration of a work of this nature presents difficult 
problems, especially in regard to the treatment of the pianoforte 
part. Brahms’s pianoforte writing is inclined to be thick, though 
in this work it suffers relatively little from this defect (or should 
one say characteristic?). Keyboard figuration is notoriously 
difficult to transfer satisfactorily to other media. Too much freedom 
of treatment may fail adequately to reproduce the composer’s 
ideas, while too literal a translation may lead to passages being 
written which may be found most ungrateful to play. 

* English edition published by Williams & Norgate, London, 1951. 
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Then, in scoring a pianoforte quartet, shall the original string 
parts always be given to the orchestral strings, or shall they some- 
times be allotted to the wind? Obviously, where the composer 
desires the sweep and passion that only strings can give, his wishes 
must be respected, but passages may occur which seem to the 
orchestrator better suited to woodwind or even brass. The essential 
texture of the music must also be preserved, though amplification 
of big passages is necessary in the larger medium. 

It is obvious from the start that Schoenberg is going to score 
the music in his own way. The opening unison phrase is given to 
E», Bb and bass clarinet in a three-octave combination. Until 
the fortissimo passage at the 27th bar Brahms’s string parts are 
retained, the pianoforte part being given mainly to the wind. 
The passages in double sixths and thirds are just what Brahms 
loved to give to the woodwind. At bar 27 the strings take over 
the pianoforte part, the original string parts being given to wood- 
wind and horns. This is clearly right, as the figuration of the 
pianoforte part is here most suitable for strings. At bar 50 the 
cello melody is given to the orchestral cellos and the pianoforte 
accompaniment to second violins and violas supported by wind 
harmony. The first violins enter with the original violin part 
at bar 54 and, where the pianoforte takes over the melody, this 
is given to the full woodwind in octaves, accompanied by triplet 
figuration in the strings which is an amplification of the original 
string writing. All proceeds in an unspectacular and respectable 
manner until bar 130, where the opening phrase of the movement 
receives development. Here extensive use is made of muted 
trumpets and trombones with most un-Brahms-like effect. The 
passage is mysterious, admittedly, but hardly calls for impressionistic 
colouring such as this. 

In the passage which begins at bar 265 the semiquaver passages 
are given to woodwind, horns, trumpets and first trombone, while 
the strings play the melody in octaves, Tchaikovsky-fashion. At 
the high speed (crotchet—132) indicated by Schoenberg for this 
movement the trombone writing seems rather over-gymnastic. 
There is, indeed, in many passages a tendency to write rapid brass 
parts which, though not unplayable, are out of character with 
Brahms’s music and run the risk of sounding too military-band-like. 
On the whole, however, the scoring is a good deal less sensational 
than might have been expected from its author. 

The second movement (Intermezzo) begins with a delightful duet 
between oboe and English horn, which play the original violin and 
viola parts while the muted second violins play the cello part. The 
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piano entry is given to the woodwind for four bars, after which the 
upper strings play the pianoforte part, horns repeat the octave C, 
while English horn and bass clarinet play the original violin part in 
octaves, the cellos having the original cello part. All this is excellent 
colouring in keeping with the pastoral nature of the music. At 
the 35th bar the bass clarinet plays the pianoforte arpeggios with a 
nice oily effect, the tune above it being given to the Bp clarinet. 
The violins take up the melody where the pianoforte has it in octaves, 
the accompaniment being distributed between lower strings, wood- 
wind and horns. There is some muted horn work later, but it is not 
obtrusive and the scoring is all most attractive and charming. In the 
first 9 bars of the Trio the triplets are given to clarinet leading on 
to flute and oboe; the piccolo helps out with the high notes, though 
this seems hardly necessary. The short canonic passage which 
follows is given to English horn and bass clarinet (dux) and first and 
second violins (comes). 

At the double-bar flute and oboe play the pianoforte part, the 
strings playing Brahms’s original string parts. The four cello 
notes in the 21st bar are unaccountably omitted. The dolce, 
espressivo passage is given to a trio of oboe, bassoon and horn in 
that order of pitch, the oboe at the top while lower strings have 
the accompanying chords. At bar 41 three solo cellos are used 
for the original string parts, and the triplet accompaniment is 
considerably modified by being kept in a higher register than the 
cellos, and divided between flutes, clarinets and two solo violins 
and viola. The strings are muted throughout this movement, as in 
Brahms’s original score. At bar 56 muted trumpet and horn have 
the tune in octaves and at bar 60 the xylophone and triangle have 
rather a naughty part, the former touching off the top notes of the 
original pianoforte part. The Intermezzo is repeated with the same 
scoring as before. The Coda is imaginatively treated with use of 
three solo instruments in each string part, half pizzicato and half 
arco in chords, while clarinets and flutes have the original piano- 
forte part. The original violin part is given to the bassoon, with 
Bb and bass clarinets below. 

The third movement begins with a very solid, rich combination 
of woodwind, strings and horns, which would sound really like 
Brahms. Trumpets and trombones join in later and help to 
emphasize the contrast with the delicacy of the preceding movement. 
The pianoforte arpeggios which begin at bar 40 are given to clarinet, 
bass clarinet and bassoon in unison, answered by flute and oboe. 
The demisemiquaver rest would make for some difficulty in perfect 
synchronization of these ensembles. At bar 71 the left-hand 
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pianoforte part is given to the horns; oboe and solo violin answering 
each other above. The previous rhythmical passage is solidly 
scored without overmuch use of the brass except in the last few 
bars. At the Animato horns and woodwind play the original 
pianoforte part, trumpets and horns the repeated notes, and the 
pizzicato of the original viola and cello parts is amplified into 
pizzicato for all the strings. Timpani, bass drum, cymbals and 
triangle also play softly here with a few touches on the xylophone. 
Later the side-drum too is used. The rest of the movement is 
effectively dealt with, but is not particularly noteworthy. The 
Finale (Rondo alla Zingarese) obviously lends itself to exciting 
treatment. Schoenberg makes much use of percussion of all kinds, 
including xylophone, glockenspiel, tambourine, &c., and also the 
device of col legno for the strings, muted brass (here justified), four 
double-basses in a high register, and so on. This is by far the most 
suitable movement for orchestral arrangement, and it should prove 
extremely effective in performance. 

It is doubtful, however, whether such a piece as this will ever 
find its way into the orchestral repertory. It is unlikely that a 
work of symphonic proportions which must from its length and 
nature be the central feature of a programme will stand much 
chance of inclusion in symphony concerts when there are so many 
orchestral works by Brahms himself in regular use. I do not know 
whether this arrangement was commissioned for some special 
occasion or whether Schoenberg did it for his own amusement, or as 
an exercise in orchestration. At any rate it kept him from writing 
music of his own for four and a half months—a fact which some will 
deplore while others may not. What chiefly strikes the reader of 
the score is not so much its moments of derring-do as its general 
moderation. 





























ROSE AND THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
By Srr ApRIAN Bout 


Years ago I happened to ask Professor Egon Wellesz how a certain 
English conductor had got on at his first meeting with the Vienna 
Philharmonic. His answer was: ‘“ Any conductor, you know, who 
doesn’t disturb the Vienna Philharmonic gets on quite well with 
them”. I remember pondering on that reply and, besides noting 
it for my own use, if ever I should have the good fortune to stand in 
front of that famous band, thinking also that it embodied one of the 
first playing principles of a permanent orchestra. They must 
determine their approach to any music new to them according to 
whether the name of Bach, Brahms, Debussy or Moussorgsky stands 
at the head of the page and, following out the detailed style embodied 
in the composer’s name, play the work in that style unless disturbed 
by their conductor. This is the opposite quality to that pliant 
sensitivity to the stick, which is of course an essential also but, 
taken too far, may produce lifeless performances with conductors 
who are unwilling or afraid to disturb them too much. 

My own first rehearsal with the Vienna Philharmonic came many 
years later. The Ravag, the Austrian Radio authority, invited me to 
conduct a broadcast concert with them in the famous hall of the 
Friends of Music, and the Rosé Quartet, almost automatically, 
played the solo parts in the Elgar ‘Introduction and Allegro’. 
I remember Professor Buxbaum picking up his part and in- 
dicating that there seemed to be more fun in the orchestral part, 
since the soloists had so many rests. Professor Rosé, however, 
nodded to him after our first reading of Holst’s ‘ Perfect Fool’ 
ballet with a “‘ Brilliant work, isn’t it? ” 

An amusing thing happened at our final rehearsal. I did not 
wish to insult the Wiener by ploughing through Mozart’s G minor 
at an early stage, so it was not until the final rehearsal that we 
touched it, and, naturally, there was very little about which I 
needed to “disturb” the orchestra; but I did have to stop at the 
third bar of the Andante because I was astonished to hear the 
violas, and after them the violins, slurring the first two notes as 
they began the movement. I had always believed the score to 
be right, and the slurs to have been put in at the whim of one of 
the nineteenth century Leipzig orchestral professors, who edited 
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the parts, while real scholars edited the scores. I turned to Rosé 
and asked whether this was their tradition and, if so, what was its 
authority. I had an amiable Viennese answer to the effect that 
they did it either way according to the wish of the conductor. I 
suggested that the wish of Mozart seemed to be more important and, 
as we spoke, I remembered that the manuscript of the work was in 
the library of the same building, up above the concert hall. It was 
immediately consulted, and no trace of any slurs could be seen. 
The incident produced a charming epilogue. Some months later 
a fine folio reached me in London, inside which were the signatures 
of the whole orchestra, the date of the concert and a photograph 
of one page of the precious G minor manuscript. Its charm and 
value to me were rather increased by a characteristic mistake on 
the part of the photographer, who had provided the first page of 
the third movement instead of the second. 

Some months later I met the orchestra again at Salzburg, where 
I had been asked to do a whole programme of British music. I was 
sorry to see at the first rehearsal that Rosé was not there, but I 
knew that these concerts were led by several people in rotation. 
However, I ran into Rosé on the same evening after the opera, 
and he asked when I was to begin rehearsing. On hearing that I 
had begun, he said he wanted to play at my concert (the ‘ Perfect 
Fool’ ballet was again on the programme) and he would get the 
duties changed over. Next morning I happened to walk through the 
Mirabell garden when I heard a violin playing something familiar. 
I listened, and it was the first violin part of the first scene of Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ Job’, which was also on the British programme. I 
had heard that some of the orchestra were staying in the Mirabell 
Palace, and when I went back a little later, sure enough, the solo 
violin (Elihu) scene was being carefully played and practised. Dare 
I suggest that some of our bright young people might note that the 
most famous leader in Europe, having missed one rehearsal of an 
unfamiliar programme, felt he must put himself through the 
experience of playing every note of that programme (including the 
obviously slow and easy parts) before going to the second rehearsal ? 











SCHOOL SONGS 
By A. V. BuTcHER 


THERE can be few grammar, secondary or public schools to-day 
which have not a school song of some kind, sung on occasions of 
special importance in the school year. It will probably appear as 
the finale to the end-of-term concert, perhaps it will find a place in 
Speech-Day proceedings, and almost inevitably its lusty rendering 
will form the climax to a gathering of old boys in any and every part 
of the world. The new boy learns “ by heart” the words, and picks 
up “ by ear” the tune of the school song during his first term, and 
now this song, once learnt, will be for him a sort of national anthem, 
the peculiar property of that society in which he is to live, move and 
have his being for the next few years. No, more than that. It will 
remain with him throughout his life, a nostalgic reminder of his 
boyhood days, if he is one of that great company who preserve 
towards their school a right and proper feeling of respect, gratitude 
and affection. Winston Churchill tells us in ‘ Great Contempora- 
ries ’ that the Earl of Rosebery asked that a gramophone record of 
the Eton Boating Song should be played to him just before he died. 
It was Harrow who really started school songs on a big scale, 

although Edward Thring had written a few for Uppingham in the 
1850s. John Farmer went to Harrow in the 1860s as organist and 
instructor in music. Patriotic songs were all very well, he said, but 
a boy wanted something that concerned him more intimately, and 
so in 1864 the first of that outstanding series of Harrow Songs was 
born, ‘ lo Triumphe ’, with words by B. F. Westcott and music by 
John Farmer: 

Io Triumphe! Stet domus—Io! 

Fortuna nostrae! Floreat—lo! 

Absentium, praesentium, 

Invicta laus Hergensium! 

Io! Io! Io! 
But this was in Latin. This still was not yet what Farmer wanted. 
He wanted songs about Harrow in English that everybody could 
readily understand. The first English song was E. E. Bowen’s 
* Willow the King’ (1867), ‘ Forty Years On’, the most famous of 
all school songs, following in 1872. 

Many songs pay tribute to the founder of the school, often in 

light-hearted fashion: 
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In fifteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
Floruit Sedberghia; 
When Royal Henry sway’d the state, 
Floruit Sedberghia; 
Came Master Roger Lupton down 
From Eton in his Provost’s gown, 
And built a school in Sedbergh town— 
Floruit Sedberghia! 
And while Dulwich sing of Edward Alleyn who “ trod the boards in 
Shakespeare’s golden prime ’’, Tonbridge sing of reunion with their 
founder in the last verse of Clemence Dane’s *‘ Old Boys All ’: 


When I’m a hundred, if I’ve been good 
I'll go to Heaven and Sir Andrew Judde: 
I’ll show my colours and he’ll say to me— 
** Is school the same as it used to be ? 
How goes the School ? ”’ 
Who knows Tonbridge School ? 
Ring it up to Kingdom-Come, back comes the call 
From—Tinker, tailor, 
Soldier, sailor, 
Cherubim and Seraphim— 
Old Boys All! 

Latin is often the language of school songs, and in these Latin 
compositions one word in particular is noticed because of its frequent 
occurrence, the word “ floreat ’’, or some part of the verb: “‘ Floreat 
Etona! Floreat! florebit!’’, ‘‘ Nobilis Fettesia, Floreas Fettesia ’’, 
**O Floreat aeternum Carthusiana Domus ”’, and so on. The same 
sentiment everywhere, with a slight variation in the wording. 
Oundle goes into more detail of the school curriculum; among other 
subjects, 

Floreat Latinitas, 
Litterae Graecorum; 
Floreat divinitas, 
Usus calculorum. 
Of similar type are those with the word “ vivat”’ oft-recurring. 
*Vivat Haileyburia’ is a mixture of Latin and English, by Rev. 
A. G. Butler: 
The Romans were a knowing race, 
Vivat Haileyburia! 
They made a road down to this place, 
Vivat Haileyburia! 
Romans came and passed away, 
Normans followed; where are they? 
But we are here, and here we stay! 
Vivat Haileyburia! 

How far the motto of a school or a family has any influence on 

the individual cannot be judged. Does it mean anything at all 
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to him? A Wykehamist, no doubt, agrees that ‘“‘ Manners makyth 
man”, but such a precept as “ Aut vincere aut mori” is some- 
thing of “a tall order” for the Wrekinian. However, whatever 
the motto may be, no schoolboy can be unaware of it. It will be 
found above a porch, on book-covers, perhaps on windows, in 
chapel or in the school magazine, and very often it forms the 
basis of a song. ‘‘ Homo plantat, homo irrigat, sed dat Deus 
incrementum ”’ is the beginning of Merchant Taylors’ song. A song 
written for singing at the dinner given at the Mansion House in 1891 
by the Lord Mayor to his fellow-Harrovians introduces “ Stet fortuna 
Domus” in the opening lines, though here it is translated for us: 

Pray, charge your glasses, Gentlemen, 

And drink to Harrow’s honour, 

May Fortune still attend the Hill, 

And Glory rest upon her! 

One of the most fruitful sources for the provision of a song is the 
school’s history, and here pride of place must go to Edward Thring’s 
Borth lyrics. During Thring’s Headmastership at Uppingham an 
outbreak of fever in 1876 caused Lent term to finish early. 

Boys were sent home to meet again in three weeks’ time at some 
place not yet decided upon. Thus the school at Uppingham came 
to an end. The school reassembled at Borth, on the west coast of 
Wales. Thring, from time to time, wrote poems about their stay 
there— ‘ The Summons ’, ‘ The Journey ’, ‘ The Sea’, ‘ The Sands’, 
* The Return ’, ‘ The Flags’ and others. Some of them were set to 
music by Paul David, music master at Uppingham. 

Whilst the school was at Borth, as there was no school bell, a flag- 
staff was put up, and flags were used to call the school in at the fixed 
hours. The three flags which during the year were ruffled and torn 
by the Borth breezes in doing this service, now hang peacefully in the 
great schoolroom at Uppingham. 

O Flags, O Flags, ye wrap within your fold 
A stranger tale than e’er was told 

Of Muses’ sons in days of old. 

The homeless school, of fortune braved, 
Will aye remember how ye waved 

Above them in the hour that saved. 


Rest in the schoolroom, rest, and be 
A spirit, moving calm and free, 
A silent flame of liberty. 

Salopians sing in Latin to King Edward VI, their founder, and 
to Queen Elizabeth who added benefactions. There is a reference 
to Charles Darwin and to three distinguished headmasters—‘“ hic 
triumviratum ”’, Butler, Kennedy and Moss, also to the move from 
the school’s original site in the town and its migration to Kingsland 
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in 1882. A song was written for the tercentenary of Charterhouse 
in 1911, in which various Carthusians through the three hundred 
years are celebrated: 


Addison, Addison, Pearl of our brotherhood, 
Never a word didst thou mingle with gall; 


Wesley—John Wesley was one of our company, 

Prophet untiring and fearless of tongue; 
together with Havelock, Thackeray and John Leech. At Harrow 
Sheridan, Peel, Byron and Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury, among 
others, are commemorated in song. 

These Carthusians and Harrovians were old boys of days gone 
by. What about recent old boys? ‘The Welcome’ first appeared 
at Marlborough in 1867, and was a feature of the Christmas concert 
and meetings on Marlburian Club days for many years: 

Some from Cam and some from Isis, 
Here of old they bore their parts; 
In the school where yet their names live, 
Let them know our heart of hearts. 
Welcome all, and welcome always, 
Heroes known and cheered of yore, 
In the Class List or the ‘* Indian ”’, 
At the willow or the oar. 
J. K. Stephen, poring over an old Eton school list, “‘ heard lost 
voices and saw lost books ”’. 
There are some who did nothing at school, much since : 
And others much then, since naught; 
They are middle-aged men grown bald since then; 
Some have travell’d, and some have fought: 
And some have written and some are bitten 
With strange new faiths: desist 
From tracking them: broker or priest or prince, 
They are all in the old School List. 

When schools have a varied collection of songs—and Eton, 
Harrow, Tonbridge, Marlborough, Sedbergh, Sherborne and 
Uppingham all have a number of songs—not a few are about games 
and outdoor pursuits. Eton, for example, has songs about boating, 
cricket, football, fives, the Wall, the Mile and the Hunt. Harrow 
has several, including “ Ducker” (its open-air swimming bath), 
** Willow the King ” (cricket), ‘‘ Three Yards ” (football) and, best- 
known of all, ‘ Forty Years On’: 

Forty years on, when afar and asunder 

Parted are those who are singing to-day, 
When you look back, and forgetfully wonder 
What you were like in your work and your play. 
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others, are commemorated in song. 
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and meetings on Marlburian Club days for many years: 
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has several, including “ Ducker” (its open-air swimming bath), 
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Parted are those who are singing to-day, 
When you look back, and forgetfully wonder 
What you were like in your work and your play. 
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O the great days, in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air, in the rain and the sun, 
How we rejoiced as we struggled and panted 
Hardly believable, forty years on. 
Then in the last verse, as is quite usual with these songs about 
games, there comes a serious thought: we are reminded that life is a 
game to be played fairly according to the rules: 
God gives us bases to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or fun: 
Fights for the fearless, and goals for the eager, 
Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on! 
Edward Graham in his notes on Harrow Songs says that some doubt 
was expressed about the introduction of a religious sentiment into a 
football song. The question was referred to Matthew Arnold, who 
was then residing at Byron House. “ He unhesitatingly decided for 
the line as it stands, and his decision has been justified by the 
devout acceptance of the spirit of the line ”’. 

“ The Long Run ” is always sung at Sedbergh at the concert held 
on the night of the school Ten Mile Race. All the runners go on to 
the platform one by one in the order in which they finished. The 
runners sing the verses, the whole school sings the chorus. The song 
takes us over the course again: 

Not so fiercely as at first, 
Toiling on to Cautley Bridge; 
Down the hill-side with a burst, 

On to Baugh Fell, up the ridge: 
Plunging through the tangled heather 
Garsdale finds you less together: 
Panting breast and straining sinew— 
Set your teeth, lads, show what’s in you. 

The ordinary everyday events of school life, both pleasant 
and unpleasant—O.T.C., fagging, callover, the bell, new boys, 
work, food, punishments and so on—are treated, on the whole, in a 
light, cheerful manner, and are the kind of song that may well be 
sung at an end-of-term concert, when trials and torments are over 
and can be laughed at, though the Harrow songs sometimes try to 
teach a lesson in the last verse. Sedbergh has a song about “ the 
dear, dull drab, the khaki brown, of the Sedbergh O.T.C.”’. ‘ Left! 
Right! ’ describes the progress of Young Brown, “a little boy and 
barely four feet four”, through the ranks of Harrow Rifle Corps, 
until in the last verse: 


And now he’s in a Regiment a-fighting for the Crown, 

And soon he’ll be a K.C.B. and Major-General Brown. 

So listen all, both great and small, and may there be some more 
To rally round to the bugle-sound, and join the Rifle Corps. 
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The Eton Volunteer Song in like fashion follows the career of a 
private who became in turn a lance corporal, then a sergeant, and 
finally 
. my object was attained, 
When a cap and badge I gained, 
And a Marksman I became, 


And then whate’er my fate 

In Army, Church or State, 

And whate’er maybe my path of fame, 

Till my hair be scant and grey, 

I shall ever bless the day, 

When a Private I became. 
So then, as now, the authorities were agreed that it was “a good 
thing ” to join the corps! 

Mr. N. V. Ridgeway in ‘ The Novi Song’, with music written 
by Dr. Thomas Wood in 1923 when he was Director of Music at 
Tonbridge, tries to encourage the new boy, at first “a little first 
term Novi—No use the least—To man or beast ”’. 

The last verse runs : 
So Novis all, however small, 
Lift up a squeaky voice, 
That many an older man than you 
Is just a shivering Novi too, 
Should make your hearts rejoice. 
Chorus: So here’s a health to Novis, 
Buck up, you shrinking Novis, 
It’s you, you fool, 
Who make the School, 
Novus, Novum, Novi. 
There is much the same idea in the Harrow ‘ Giants’. “‘ There were 
wonderful giants of old, you know ”’, and for four verses we all, 
‘** whoever we be, Come short of the giants of old, you see”’. But 
in the last verse, “‘ I think all this is a lie, you know, . . .”: 
For all of we, 
Whoever we be, 
Come up to the giants of old, you see. 

Marlborough has its own slang, and this turns up in various 

songs—* Bolly ”, for example: 

Don’t look so melancholy, 

For a lump of good old Bolly 

Keeps your inside warm and jolly 

Till it’s time to brew. 
Only a Marlburian would know what a “kish” is until it is 
explained that it serves the double purpose of cushion and carrier: 
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It will carry your goods and chattels— 
(Your books or a loaf of bread). 

It will help you to win your battles, 
With a crash on the foeman’s head. 

It’ll guard you against the splinter 
That lurks in the College form: 

It’ll keep out the draught in winter, 
And give you a seat that’s warm. 

Schoolboy slang is a subject which deserves a separate study, but 
it is something that cannot be exported, imported or transplanted. 
In Desmond Coke’s ‘ The Bending of a Twig’ the boy, Lycidas 
Marsh, as a preparation to going away to school, reads school 
stories to find out what school life is like. From ‘ The Hill’, he 
picks up Harrow slang, but the school to which he goes is Shrews- 
bury, and there the Harrow jargon is a foreign language not at all 
understood by anybody, and still less is it approved of or welcomed, 
especially as Shrewsbury has a completely different slang vocabulary. 

Since a term often finishes with a concert, it is natural to find a 
number of songs which take the end of term and holidays as their 
subject. A Marlborough song, ‘ All Aboard!’, with words by 
John Bain and music by Sir George Dyson, then Director of Music 
at Marlborough, first sung at the Christmas concert in 1912, 
displays a carefree holiday spirit: 

The signal’s down! away we'll start; 
One night and off we go; 

At last the best of friends must part— 
Goodbye, old Marlboro’. 


Old Grandpapa he trundled home all in his chaise and pair; 
It’s train to-day and motor-car, and soon we'll go by air; 
It doesn’t matter how you go—provided you get there,— 
We’re all going home in the morning, we’re all going home in the 
morning. 
However happy the term has been, end of term is marked by a 
feeling of happiness at going home again; at least, it is so for “‘ those 
returning”, but not always for “ those who here shall meet no 
more’’. “ Farewell! the never more has come, . . . the old school 
bell now rings your knell”. So runs the Uppingham Farewell. 
“* Time ever flowing bids us be going—Dear Mother Eton, far from 
thee ” is sung at the Eton concert by those about to leave: 
Old Eton places, old Eton faces, 
Though we be parted far away, 
Seen ever clearly, loved ever dearly, 
Shall then be with us as to-day. 
Each house familiar, each smooth meadow, 
Each bend of the river, each old tree. 
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There is a moving description of the concert in Eric Parker’s Eton 
novel, ‘ Playing Fields’, in which performers and audience alike 
find the singing of this song a great strain, and are relieved when it 
is over. “ The familiar words, the familiar tune; but you had not 
known what the meaning would come to be”. The last chapel, too, 
can be a most harrowing experience, with Dr. Alington’s hymn, 
‘Lord, thou hast brought us to our journey’s end’, which has in 
some schools displaced the older hymn, ‘ Lord, dismiss us with thy 
blessing ’ 

When Mr. Churchill visited Harrow for a wartime song concert, 
he told the school that he thought the contribution of Mr. E. E. 
Bowen to the Harrow Song Book (and he has contributed by far the 
greatest number of poems) ‘‘ gave him solid claims for inclusion in 
the ranks of English men of letters and poets”. It is a thrilling 
experience to hear the whole school singing these songs. Some 
fifteen years ago the Music Masters’ Association held their annual 
conference at Harrow, and for an hour or so we listened to the 
school songs, a real delight, for I have always maintained that the 
best unison singing to be heard anywhere is that in our school 
chapels and halls. I remember especially ‘ Here Sir! ’, with these 
two words in the chorus spoken, not sung, by different groups of 
boys, and coming from different parts of the hall in turn: 

Here Sir! Here Sir! Here Sir! Here Sir! 
On the top of Harrow Hill, 
Here Sir! Here Sir! Here Sir! Here Sir! 
In the windy yard at Bill. 
And most moving of all, reserved for the end, ‘ Forty Years On’, 
which Edward Graham describes in his Notes as “ the national 
anthem of Harrow; wherefore we stand to sing it ’’. 

It is not every school which is so fortunate as Harrow. In ‘ The 
Lanchester Tradition’, a novel about an imaginary school called 
Chiltern, by G. F. Bradby, we are told that “ the song of Chiltern 
is not essentially different from other school songs. Without ever 
lapsing into poetry, it maintains throughout a fair rhythm and a 
high level of imbecility ”. An exaggeration, or not? Well, perhaps 
some school songs are rather poor, written by someone on the spot 
connected with the school, but if there is chaff, there is also wheat. 
And the music? Here again, some of it is “ pretty amateur ”’, 
written by the school music master or even a layman without much 
flair for the writing of anything but the most conventional type of 
melody, with a very meagre knowledge of chord management. 
Some composers, however, stand out above the rest. Tonbridge was 
fortunate in having Dr. Thomas Wood as its Director of Music for 
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a period, Sir George Dyson has contributed to the Marlborough 
collection, Sir Percy Buck and Dr. R. S. Thatcher to the Harrow 
Song Book. Stanford wrote a good tune for Repton, and among 
other good tunes may be mentioned those by C. Hylton Stewart for 
King’s School, Rochester, Frederic Austin for the City of Oxford, 
and Clive Carey for Hulme Grammar School. 

Times change and we with them. Here and there among these 
songs we find that some of them are dated; either the language gives 
them away or the facts are no longer literally true. The word “ fig” 
has died out of general use, in such a phrase as “‘ we did not care a 
fig ’’ in an 1872 Harrow song, or “a fig for King Willow ” in 1867. 
Nor do we find beards like those of which Thring wrote in an 1856 
Uppingham cricket song: “’Tis merry in hall when beards wag 
all’’. In 1880 Mr. Bowen was able to write: 

Goodnight! Ten o’clock is nearing; 

Lights from Hampstead, many, fewer, more, 

Fainter, fuller, vanishing, appearing, 

Flash and float a friendly greeting o’er. 
But Edward Graham’s comment on this verse is that “ the ‘ lights 
from Hampstead’, once so conspicuous from the windows of 
Mr. Bowen’s own House, The Grove, are now somewhat dimmed 
by more garish ones in the intervening plain ”’. 

So the past lives on in song; past meets present, and the children 
yet unborn will, in their turn, sing of their school, their achieve- 
ments, their hopes, their joys, their sorrows, and by the time that 
they look back and wonder what they were like at their work and 
their play, new generations will have come and gone, and so, with 
the conservatism of the schoolboy, those songs which can stand the 
test of time will, whatever their shortcomings, remain as part of our 
English heritage, and, like the schools themselves, will always 
endure. 

Can yet the song live, 
Once more come, 


Voiceful and strong live, 
Now all dumb ? 


Young voices sound still, 
Bright thoughts thrive, 
Friends press around still— 

So songs live. 





its 
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Schubert: Thematic Catalogue of all his works in chronological order. Compiled 
by O. E. Deutsch in collaboration with Donald R. Wakeling. 
pp. 566. (London: J. M. Dent. 1951. 453.) 

This long-awaited book now makes its impressive appearance. Along 
with the compiler’s ‘ Schubert: A Documentary Biography ’ it is a work 
for which posterity will bless this generation. Otto Erich Deutsch has 
for forty years devoted himself to his subject with a great scholar’s con- 
centration, and the task has been accomplished once and for all. In him 
Schubert has a Kéchel—and a Kéchel who will not need an Einstein. 
Some amplifications may appear in subsequent editions (some of the 
manuscripts now lost to sight may turn up); but here to all intents and 
purposes is the achievement of a great enterprise. 

Mr. Deutsch catalogues 1,515 pieces under 998 headings, with an 
additional list of copies by Schubert of works of other composers. Each 
entry includes an incipit or incipits, details of first performances and 
original publication, the whereabouts of the autograph, when known, 
and innumerable notes in which information, often from obscure sources, 
is tightly packed. To no negligence on the compiler’s part but rather to 
the misfortunes of our age is the incompleteness of the locating of manu- 
scripts. But he reassures us by saying that, as far as he can find out, two 
only were destroyed in the second World War (viz., the 1812 exercises 
on Metastasio’s * Serbate, O Dei’, which belonged to the Vienna City 
Library, and which were published just in time by Orel in 1940; and the 
first setting, 1815, of ‘ Wer sich der Einsamkeit ’, which was in the same 
library). In some cases an autograph lost sight of for about hundred 
years has been found (thus the 1821 song ‘ Die gefangenen Sanger’ and 
the fragmentary ‘ Mahomet’s Gesang’, both now in Alfred Cortot’s 
collection; the B minor violin Rondo, at New York; and the Rellstab 
song, ‘ Herbst’, at Copenhagen). We are told that the number of existing 
autographs, which was 632 according to the editors of the big Leipzig 
edition, now amounts to more than 1,000. The number of songs, 604 in 
that edition, is 634 in the present catalogue. Of the 30 new ones, 8 have 
been published since 1897, 17 are still unpublished and 5 are considered 
lost. (More than 30 works in all are listed as lost.) Schubert’s sym- 
phonies, including the unfinished ones, are now reckoned as numbering 
12. These include a fragment in D of 1812 and the mysterious ‘ Gastein ’ 
of 1825, which here figures as No. 849. The total number of Schubert's 
compositions is given as 1,515. In 1928 Friedlander’s reckoning was 
1,236. 

The grateful reader may allow himself a remark or two. The rubric 
“ literature’? sometimes appears rather scant. Two references only, I 
think, are made to Tovey, whereas every one of his Schubertian articles 
might surely have been mentioned. The rubric is missing altogether in 
the entry No. 956 (C major quintet). Here was the place for a reference 
to Tovey’s memorable essay in Music & Letrers of October 1928, in 
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which he characteristically examined that work (“‘ one of the greatest of 
all essays in tonality and especially in the Neapolitan relations”) in 
pages which, once read, can never be forgotten. 

Then the word “ version ” is used ambiguously. Sometimes it means 
a mere variant, but often an entirely fresh setting of a given poem. 
Elsewhere I have expressed surprise at Mr. Deutsch’s cataloguing of all 
fourteen pieces in the so-called ‘ Swan Song’ as a single item. He goes 
so far as to call the collection a “‘ song cycle’; but without more evidence 
than his ‘ Documentary Biography’ provides it is hard to believe that 
Schubert intended the Rellstab and the Heine songs to pretend to an 
appearance of unity. The ‘ Documentary Biography’ in point of fact 
affords no evidence at all. It is true that Kreissle von Hellborn calls the 
‘Swan Song’ “ a connected series of fourteen Lieder ”’, but contradicts 
himself by going on to say that the Heine songs “ have been wrongly 
catalogued by publishers as part of the collection”. In submitting his 
poems to Beethoven Rellstab called them “a connected series, having 
reference to happiness, unity, separation, death and hope on the other 
side of the grave’. When Schubert succeeded to the poems he may very 
likely have considered a Rellstab song-sequence; but can he possibly 
have thought of a Rellstab-Heine sequence? The difference between the 
poets, the no less profound difference between Schubert’s music for the 
one and the other must rule out the theory, unless some document is 
produced to convince us—against all our instincts and sense of fitness. 


R.C. 
Schubert. By Alfred Einstein. Translated by David Ascoli. pp. 391. 


(London: Cassell. 1951. 25s.) 

That the editor of the new Kochel, the author of the ‘ Mozart’ of 
1946, should have written such a book—this is tribute to Schubert 
magnificent indeed. When news came out a few years ago of Dr. 
Einstein’s latest enterprise there may have been Schubertians who 
trembled a little, fearing that so deep a saturation as his in Mozart might 
have impaired his sympathy with Schubert’s art or set up an inappro- 
priate standard of comparison. There was no need for apprehension 
This study is at once a most comprehensive survey of Schubert’s produc- 
tion—Dr. Einstein has something to say about nearly every one of his 
compositions—and a passionately appreciative one. “‘ When I read 
some critics of Schubert,” he says, “‘ I am reminded of Heine’s comment 
on the celebrated victor of Waterloo—that he was as stupid as all men 
who have no heart. For in Heine’s view ideas do not come from the head 
but from the heart.’ Heine’s sneer at Wellingtgn is, by the way, an 
example of another sort of stupidity—that of the clever man too malicious 
to conceal his prejudices. But Dr. Einstein’s thrust is as justified as it is 
effective; it deals once for all with a whole range of Schubertian criticism 
—Bernard Shaw’s for example, of the C major symphony (“a more 
exasperatingly brainless composition was never put on paper,” a saying 
that is sheer lese-music). 

The reader feels it a privilege to accompany such a mentor on the 
long journey from end to end of the forty volumes of the big Leipzig 
edition of Schubert. The detail is profuse, and Dr. Einstein is inexhaus- 
tible in his suggestions and analogies. A feature of the book is the 
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abundant discussion of the neglected categories—operas, lesser liturgical 
compositions and part-songs. It must be said that not all this is for the 
general reader; in fact, to make full use of the book one should have the 
G.A. at one’s elbow. 

Some peculiarities remind us of the author’s ‘ Mozart’. It has to be 
admitted that the maturity of the thought and wealth of information are 
not matched by the actual writing, which seems hasty and is not free from 
contradictions and obscurity. The book is, indeed, anything but easy 
reading, though Mr. Ascoli has for the most part carried out the difficult 
task of translation acceptably. (But it is a misfortune that the kettle- 
drum should nearly always be called “ side-drum’”’, which is not a 
Schubertian instrument.) The verdicts again and again are arresting and 
suggestive. How many of us who should know better are acquainted 
with the E minor overture of 1819 (O.E.D.’s No. 648)? For Einstein this, 
and not the unfinished quartet in C minor, marks the beginning of 
Schubert’s maturity as an instrumental composer, an overture he says, 
‘“* that has no model and no contemporary counterpart ”’. “‘ This is the 
Schubert who is to write the B minor symphony and later the great 
C major.” Dr. Einstein calls the G major, Op. 78, “‘ Schubert’s most 
perfect and most individual sonata.” The verdict is a challenge which 
readers will turn over in their minds, asking themselves again whether 
that free-and-easy second subject in the first movement is not too much of 
a declension from the purely, uniquely Schubertian first subject, that 
beauty beyond all the beauties of Nature. 

Dr. Einstein’s pages on the unfinished oratorio ‘ Lazarus’ typify his 
appreciation of some of the byways. “ If we say that, from the point of 
view of the historical development of opera towards the music-drama, 
Schubert’s fragment far surpasses ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ we 
are not making too great aclaiin . . . This first Act is a perfect work of 
art.”” This is heart-warming; and yet is the whole truth told if it is not 
brought out that Schubert’s brave enterprise was a mistake from the first ? 
—that the poet Niemeyer’s sickly horror of death was unworthy ?—that 
there is a moral obstacle in the way of “ this perfect work of art ’’ and its 
testimony in our concert halls “ to Schubert’s dramatic and musical 
greatness’? Here perhaps is an example of the aesthetic being out- 
balanced by the historical judgement. The reader is similarly conscious, 
in Dr. Einstein’s rich appreciation of the accompanied part-songs, of the 
omission of a qualification. A good many of these he rates as equal to 
the solo songs with piano, and in a way—a kind of abstract way—he is 
assuredly right; and yet the inferior interest of the medium relegates them 
to a different category, whatever the sheer music in the content (the one 
exception being the glorious ‘ Gesang der Geister’, O.E.D. No. 714). 

Our remark on signs of haste in Dr. Einstein’s composition must be 
substantiated. One of the sort occurs in his discussion of Schubert’s 
omission in his Masses of certain of the liturgical phrases, notoriously 
“Et unam sanctam catholicam”’, etc. “ It would be wrong ”’, he says 
on p. 61, “ to interpret this as a deliberate protest on Schubert’s part ’’; 
and he goes on to make an interesting suggestion: 

It is also possible that there existed in the Vienna of the Emperor Joseph's time a 
liturgical edition of the text which set no great store by this particular part of the 


creed. Qualified authorities on the period and on this problem tell me that the 
omission was actually not unusual at that particular time. 
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But on p. 101, in the discussion of the G major Mass Dr. Einstein says: 
“Once again Schubert’s lack of reverence for the Church makes itself 
felt.” There occurs a similar seeming-contradiction in two widely 
separated comments on Schumann’s notorious phrase about “ heavenly 
lengths’ in the C major symphony. ‘“ Schumann’s unhappy phrase,” 
we read on p. 231, “ may have been meant either as a tribute or as an 
affectionate criticism.”” But on p. 335: “‘ Schumann used the phrase in a 
completely non-critical sense.” 

The book is unique in Schubertian literature in the wealth of its 
cross-references both between the composer’s own works and between 
Schubert and other composers. The majority of these are persuasive; 
only occasionally we feel the reference to be far-fetched. Thus Dr. 
Einstein derives the first subject of the great piano sonata in Bp (O.E.D. 
No. 960), from the first setting of the Mignon song ‘So lasst mich 
scheinen’ (O.E.D. 469). Perhaps its relation to Beethoven’s Op. 97 was 
too obvious to mention. The reader is a little confused by Dr. Einstein’s 
treatment of the last three piano sonatas (“‘ three or four’’, he says in 
point of fact, reckoning the four Impromptus, Op. 142, as a sonata), for 
he says that they “ are not Schubert’s last word as a piano composer ”’, 
and he goes on to discuss earlier works, ‘ Moments musicaux’ (which he 
insists should be called ‘Moments musicals’) and others. But the sonatas 
Nos. 19-21 were unquestionably Schubert’s last compositions for piano. 

There is a little obscurity in the discussion of the unfinished symphony 
in E, in which it is mentioned that J. F. Barnett (here called “‘ Bennett ’’) 
published a version for piano, but not made clear that he had orchestrated 
the work. The sentence on Weingartner’s version of this symphony is 
curious. Dr. Einstein says he “ reconstructed the score with a delicate 
sense of style ’’, “ tightening up the first and last movements, i.e. shorten- 
ing them a little.” The sentence seems incomplete without his opinion 
on this tightening-up process. 

Dr. Einstein treats the Rochlitz songs, ‘ Alinde’ and ‘ An die Laute’, 
as belonging to 1816, but their date, as Mandyczewski established, is 
1827. There is a questionable sentence on the incomplete setting 
(O.E.D. 564) of ‘ Gretchen vor der Mater Dolorosa’: Schubert, it is 
said, laid it aside “‘ after completing only 43 bars—despite wonderful 
touches in each of these bars—because they struck him as being too 
lyrical, and because they reminded him too much of the theatre.” But 
Mandyczewski suggests (‘ Revisionsbericht ’, XX, p. 119) that the song 
was completed, only to be accidentally mutilated before its publication 
more than twenty years after it was written. Dr. Einstein lends the 
weight of his judgment to the view that the C minor quartet and B minor 
symphony remained uncompleted because at that time (1820-22) 
Schubert was conscious of an inability to compose finales to match the 
inspiration of his first and slow movements. 

Here and there in biographical sentences we come across incautious 
statements. Thus on p. 145: “In spite of violent opposition from his 
father, he cast off every shackle of middle-class security.” Where in the 
Documents is evidence for that “ violent opposition”? Dr. Einstein is 
too wise to read ‘ Mein Traum’ as autobiographical; but in this sentence 
we detect a lingering influence of what may be called the Traumist school, 
so wonderfully exemplified by Walter and Paula Rehberg. And a few 
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pages later (p. 169) we are truly shocked that our admired historian 
should saddle poor Pepi, the pretty chambermaid at Zseliz, with responsi- 
bility for Schubert’s disastrous illness of four years later. He does so with 
a light “‘ possibly ”. Not a glimmer of evidence! 

The points we have ventured to raise are, after all, trifles. The book 
as a whole is one to which readers will return and return again. Sucha 
chapter as that on the lesser songs of 1815 is a rebuke to all who, dazzled 
by the great masterpieces, have turned negligently over pages, whether of 
slight strophic songs or of gigantic narrative pieces, which reveal endless 
beauties to the attentive eye. And the book abounds in obiter dicta of this 
suggestive sort: ‘‘ Grillparzer was one of those not unusual German 
poets who are incapable of writing verse and in whose poetry the ideas 
scarcely ever achieve complete purity of form.” So now we know why 
Schubert hardly ever set to music the most famous Austrian poet of 
his time! 

The book is on the whole richer in its detail than in generalizations; 
but on the last page there is a noble summing-up: 


With Schubert’s death an epoch in the history of music ends. . . . He is one 
of those composers who, like Mozart and Beethoven and yet more positively than 
either of them, “ take no thought for the morrow ”, who follow unreservedly and 
without heed a single impulse—to create—who in their music find—partly of their 
own free will and partly out of necessity—the only means of meeting the challenge 
of human existence and of the universe. . . . He is without spiritual discord; he 
still has the honesty and courage to express the full sensuousness and richness of 
life. . . . He left no successors. The feeling he inspires in later ages is an infinite 
longing for a lost paradise of purity, spontaneity and innocence. R. C. 


Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music. By Manfred F. Bukofzer. 
pp. 324. (New York: Norton. 1950.) 

This is primarily a book for scholars. It is the excellent product of 
more than a decade’s interest in the period 1300-1550, and the seven 
studies it contains deal each with some particular style or form or MS. 
Most of them are concerned with fifteenth-century music (the modish 
field for musicologists, it seems) and more than half of them deal with 
English music. All have three features in common: their method, which 
aims at showing “ that specialized topics can be fruitfully discussed only 
against the background of a broad perspective’’; their material (the 
music itself, much of it discussed and printed here for the first time); and 
their presentation, logically arrayed and based on a giant’s grasp of the 
literature of the period, old and new, musical and liturgical, sacred and 
secular. Professor Bukofzer’s publishers, too, must be thanked for their 
stylish presentation of the book, well up to the standard they have so 
firmly established with their earlier books on music. 

“One question runs like a red thread through nearly all the essays. 
This is the manner in which a pre-existing melody, be it a plainsong or a 
secular cantus firmus, was elaborated by the composer and used as an 
element of musical structure”. The first essay deals with two early 
fourteenth-century motets in honour of St. Edmund, transcribed from a 
fragmentary MS. now in the Bodleian Library. Their plainsong is 
identified, a penetrating analysis is made of the ingenious ways in which 
it is handled by the anonymous composers of the motets, and both works 
are printed in score at the end. The second essay is on the music of the 
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Old Hall MS. _ Bukofzer’s valuable critique of the Plainsong and 
Mediaeval Music Society’s edition is indispensable to anyone who wishes 
to work from this. With the aid of John H. Harvey’s researches the MS. is 
dated conclusively, and Roy Henry is seen to be Henry V. Identification 
of plainsong tenors, new concordances, new points of style, an appendix 
by Strunk giving further corrections to the PMMS. text: all these are to 
be found in this essay. On an emendation of the ending of an anonymous 
Gloria (p. 49): in the MS. the tenor part divides, the lower part being 
written in black (ending on d) and the upper in red (ending onc’). The 
last notes of the cantus and contratenor are f and f’. Since a final chord 
containing all these notes is unthinkable, Bukofzer amends c’ to d’, 
adding that the resulting cadence is “‘ uncommon”. Uncommon, sir? 
Unparalleled! I would suggest that the composer has here devised a 
clever way of keeping the plainsong intact (even though it does not fit 
the ending he has in mind) by writing it down on paper. In performance 
the alternative version in red is to be sung, since this provides a perfectly 
standard and acceptable cadence formula needing no emendation. 

The next essay is about a MS. of polyphonic music written in the 
1420s, cut about by a fifteenth-century bookbinder for use in the binding 
of a memorandum book from Fountains Abbey, and extracted from this 
hiding-place nearly five hundred years later at the British Museum. Only 
six leaves of the original MS. have survived intact, and not all the pieces 
they contain are complete; no less than seven of those pieces are also 
found in the Old Hall MS. An exhaustive discussion of the fragment 
provides a number of important new facts about topics as diverse as the 
history of notation, isorhythm and the Sarum Use. I am not, however, 
wholly convinced that the MS. originated at Fountains. 

Bukofzer next turns his attention to a MS. that Dr. Schofield recently 
acquired for the British Museum: Egerton MS. 3307. This is an English 
MS. dating from 1430 or so and containing motets, two settings of the 
Passion, a Mass, and English and Latin carols. The present essay, of 
great power, needs to be read with the articles by Schofield and Bukofzer 
in the * Musical Quarterly ’, XX XII-III, since these contain a description 
of the MS., a thematic catalogue of its contents, and transcriptions of the 
Mass and the St. Luke Passion. Bukofzer’s proposal that the MS. is 
in future to be known as “ the Meaux Abbey MS. ” is based on speculative 
and inconclusive evidence, some details of which conflict with what is 
known of the community at Meaux, e.g. its Order, its size, its wealth, and 
the saints especially venerated there. The MS. may have come from 
Meaux, but it is imprudent to label it so categorically; four other scholars 
who, to my knowledge, have studied the MS. agree that its provenance 
is not yet established. For the time being the MS. should still be identified 
by its British Museum class-mark. One or two other points on this essay 
may be noted here. P. 116 (musical example): the first note of bar 4, 
top voice, should be 6’. Pp. 151 and 161: the repeat signs in the musical 
examples are Bukofzer’s interpretation of a curious :|: found in the 
original MS., whose meaning is far from clear. The incautious assumption 
that it means a repeat is not compatible with the way in which it is used. 
Is it going too far to suggest that it may be a “ choreographic ” sign, i.e. 
that it denotes some particular feature of a procession? It resembles the 
choreographic sign (..| ) found in a MS. at Sens (Office of St. Stephen; 
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see J. Chailley in ‘ Acta Musicologica’, XXI), though this MS. is a 
century earlier than Egerton 3307. Pp. 174-5: another use of isorhythm 
out of its proper time and context is found in a Latin song written not 
earlier than 1480 (from the Glogau book; see ‘ Das Erbe Deutscher 
Musik ’, Reichsdenkmaler Band 8, pp. 9-13). 

Most early polyphony was for solo singers, and in his fifth study 
Bukofzer throws much light on the beginnings of choral polyphony. The 
subject of his next study is in complete contrast—the renaissance basse- 
danse, and one of its themes (*‘ La Spagna’) in particular. The earliest 
settings of this tune are discussed, certain enigmas are satisfactorily 
explained, and a valuable bibliography containing seventy-seven items is 
included (though the author seems to have overlooked the contribution 
made by van den Borren in the ‘ Mélanges Ernest Closson ’ of 1948). A 
comment or two may be worth making. P. 195: the standard combina- 
tion of instruments for accompanying fifteenth-century dancing was two 
shawms and a trombone, and the cornett was a very rare member of 
such a team. Pp. 200-1: in much polyphony of the period here being 
discussed, the use of a “ prolation”’ time-signature in only one of several 
parts automatically called for augmentation of the note-values in which 
this part was written. Pp. 203-4: I wonder whether in fact “ the 
Gombosi-Apel transcription [of Beure frase] gives the accurate solution ”’. 
Apel’s emendation of the opening phrase is quite arbitrary, since no 
emendation is needed at this point of the tablature. Moreover, surely 
the point of Attaingnant’s deliberate vagueness about the metre of this 
dance is that the same piece of music can be read in 3/4, 3/2, 4/4, or a 
fast 6/4—four dances for the price of one, in fact. 

The book ends with an important study nearly a hundred pages long 
on the “ Caput ”’ Masses of Dufay, Ockeghem and Obrecht. This might 
perhaps be called ‘ The Case of the Salisbury Head ’, for it is as exciting 
to read as any detective story, though harder on the reader’s stamina. 
No reviewer should, of course, give away the plot of a detective story. 


soo. 


The Nature of Music. By Hermann Scherchen. Translated by W. S. 
Mann. pp. 193. (London: Dennis Dobson. 1951. 18s.) 

The philosophy of progress, which was a counterpart of nineteenth- 
century liberalism, had its reflection in musical theory, especially in 
Germany. The doctrine has received too many hard knocks to be any 
longer in fashion; so we have arrived at a somewhat paradoxical situa- 
tion. Most of those who still believe in progress believe in it only up to a 
point. They were nurtured in the nineteenth century; and with the 
nineteenth century they think progress stopped. Thus most people who 
maintain that music had been getting better and better, as well as bigger 
and bigger, up to Beethoven (there are comparatively few now who 
would say up to Wagner), are uncompromising opponents of the “ con- 
temporary” in musical language. To this Hermann Scherchen would 
seem to be an exception. He is one of the most sensitive and sympathetic 
exponents of modern music, while at the same time his attitude to the art 
he practises appears from this book to be rooted deep in nineteenth-century 
Teutonic progressiveness. 

In his first paragraph Mr. Scherchen says bluntly that in the 
eighteenth century music “ for the first time achieved complete maturity ” 
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** Reason”, which was apparently invented during the Renaissance, 
made it possible for the arbitrary technique of the Middle Ages to be 
superseded by sixteenth-century polyphony in which, however, music’s 
“plastic potentialities were still bounded by melodic line, and the 
separate voices were only integrated by the purely mechanical rules of 
consonance”. During the seventeenth century homophony gradually 
took precedence, until “‘the new harmonic potentialities only needed a 
scientific foundation of infallible accuracy to obtain that profound effect 
which makes music the characteristic art of modern times’. This 
scientific foundation was provided by the work of the deaf-mute theorist 
Joseph Sauveur. Through his work “ music could at last sound as it was 
written; it could arouse the same emotions that had inspired it. It could 
at last really be (in sound) what it appeared to be (on paper)”. After 
this, Beethoven was possible. He “ revised all the basic elements of 
music; metre and rhythm, thematic material and melody, harmony and 
the use of intervals. He brought all these to a perfection previously 
unimaginable’. At the end of the book, after the long disquisition on 
Beethoven, Sauveur is abruptly and comically brought back as a kind of 
fairy godfather who had waved his wand and, lo! a hundred years later 
there was the Ninth Symphony. Throughout, Rameau’s belief in the 
preeminence of harmony over melody (true for his age but not for all 
time) is accepted unquestionably, though it had aroused some scepticism 
on the part of as great, if outmoded, a musician as J. S. Bach. 


The inconsistencies in this extraordinary argument are too obvious to 
need labouring. Why, for instance, are the rules of consonance in the 
sixteenth century more “ mechanical” than those of the eighteenth? 
Why should a harmony that has been scientifically explained be more 
emotionally communicable to‘the listener than one that hasn’t? And 
what have scientific explanations to do with the relation between the 
sound of music as imagined by the composer and as heard by his audience ? 
Mr. Scherchen says all this too many times to leave any doubt that he 
means what he says; so I can only remark that his rationality seems to me 
unhistorical to the point of mild lunacy. It is, of course, true that the 
concern of the eighteenth century with scientific explanations reflects its 
own desire to be rational at all costs; the fact is important and interesting. 
But were sixteenth-century composers, as creative artists, less aware of the 
behaviour of sounds simply because they did not theorize about them in 
the same way and to the same degree? And what has all this to do with 
the practice of thirteenth and fourteenth-century composers, to whose 
work the harmonic theory of the eighteenth century is utterly irrelevant ? 
They did not have and did not need a harmony based on tension and 
relaxation, partly because they were not interested in the time-concept 
which dominates later European culture. But they are not therefore less 
“‘ mature ”, any more than are the painting and literature which comple- 
ment them. The objection to Mr. Scherchen’s rationality is that it is so 
unreasonable; and so uncivilized. 


None the less, when one has recovered from the absurdity of Mr. 
Scherchen’s general thesis there is much in his book that one can find 
valuable. The account of Sauveur and his predecessors, though not 
remarkably original, is useful if one takes it simply as a study of an 
eighteenth-century theorist, not as the basis of a musical philosophy. 
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Again, if the reader discounts the somewhat pretentious tone which 
occasionally implies that the author is about to explain “ the secret of 
creative art’ by a revolutionary new technique of analysis, he will find 
the analyses which Scherchen offers genuinely illuminating. They are 
the product of a first-rate musical mind. They really reveal, as all good 
analysis should, how the creative spirit works, the largely unconscious 
principles of growth which ensure the interrelation of all the elements of a 
composition. One may possibly think Mr. Scherchen’s tracing of the 
evolution of the B.A.C.H. theme in the ‘ Art of Fugue’ a trifle sophis- 
tical, for almost any chromatic intrusion may be construed as a thematic 
relationship; but his detailed analysis of the last chorale-prelude is 
unexceptionable. Especially pertinent is the commentary on the effect 
of rhythm and metre and the spacing of parts. 

There are also many sensitive passages in the essay on Beethoven’s 
symphonies, especially on his thematic use of rhythmic motives and 
his use of elliptical phrases and “ abbreviated cadences”. I do not, 
however, think that Beethoven’s technique is as different from Haydn’s 
—as revolutionary an ‘“‘ advance”’—as Scherchen would have us 
believe, or at least I would maintain that the difference is one of degree, 
not kind. I should have thought, too, that Mozart’s treatment of phrase- 
lengths was more, not less, complex than Beethoven’s, and has at least 
as much relation to certain procedures of Stravinsky, Hindemith and 
even Schoenberg as does the Ninth Symphony. Apparently Beethoven’s 
finales are superior to the finale of the ‘ Jupiter’ because “‘ where Mozart’s 
technique causes the listener to abandon himself to the power of the 
climax, Beethoven forms his multiple themes consciously and of 
necessity’. I am not very sure what this means, but in so far as I think 
I understand it I disagree with it. 

This, however, may be a passage that has proved too much for 
Mr. Scherchen’s hard-pressed translator. Mr. Mann’s task has been 
unenviable, and he has tackled it bravely. There are agreeably few sen- 
tences such as, “‘ The expectancy which the tension, at that point, prolongs 
to unbearable limits, should activate him (the listener) in the extreme ”’; 
though the phrase, “ the far-sighted realization of the importance of 
vibration on consonance and dissonance ’ is, if intelligible, not English. 
And surely Perrault defined the nature of over-tones, not their cause. 

The book is sprinkled with incidental oddities. A passage in Bach’s 
last chorale-prelude is described as being “‘ almost mystical”. Can there 
be degrees of mysticalness? I should have thought one is or one isn’t. 
Admirer of Lully though I am, I had a considerable shock when I read 
that his tragédie lyrique ‘‘ surpassed Greek tragedy itself”. Something of 
an achievement that, especially from a man who lived before Sauveur had 
invented harmony! And it seems strange to describe Beethoven, in the 
Ninth Symphony, as the inventor of linear harmony (1.e., unaccompanied 
melody which implies its own harmony) in view of the achievement of 
Bach, not to mention Biber. Such quibbles are not, however, important, 
providing a book is sufficiently interesting. Mr. Scherchen’s is certainly 
that. If slightly mad, it is more rewarding to read than many books 
whose sanity cannot be questioned. It is handsomely produced, with an 
ample (and necessary) supply of musical examples which tend, however, 
to be somewhat trying on the eyes. W. H. M. 
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Ernest Walker. By Margaret Deneke. pp. 144. (Oxford University 
Press. 1951. 8s. 6d.) 


A casual and hasty reader might think that this modest volume cast 
little fresh light upon the background and work of its subject. Such a 
verdict would be seriously wrong, however, for although the book is 
short and avoids making exaggerated claims, it does in fact convey a 
good deal of what is essential to an understanding of Walker’s life and 
achievement. 

Miss Deneke does not attempt to write in a way calculated to stimulate 
and arouse the interest of those who know nothing about what Ernest 
Walker was and did. The book is more particularly one for those 
whose interest in the subject is already engaged. The author records 
the facts, and in doing so puts into the hand of the discerning reader 
some important clues. Her extracts from Walker’s own diaries and 
letters are specially important in this respect. 

He was a man of great distinction. Nobody who knew him will need 
to be assured of that fact. Any careful student of Walker’s music will 
discover it for himself. His pupils will remember it with gratitude. 
And those who saw him in the last years of his life under the discipline of 
crippling illness will have recognized qualities very much like saintliness. 
** He belonged,” said Schweitzer, “‘ to the quiet mysterious world that is 
closed to us men of common clay”’; and this citizenship gave to every- 
thing that he did and to every aspect of his life a special distinction. This 
is why his character and his work deserve to be studied. What influences 
moulded him? A puritan upbringing, a father who himself was obviously 
a man out of the common, and the atmosphere of Balliol and its 
philosophers at the time when Walker was there. Edward Walker, the 
father, had published two novels as a young man, under the name of 
Powys Oswyn. In later years, after marriage, he had given up writing 
altogether except that he regularly confided his thoughts to a day-book, 
or to slips of paper marked “ to be destroyed un-read’”’. His bookcases 
were kept locked; but on the Sunday he allowed them to be opened so 
that the not very robust little boy who was the only child of this 
methodical household might choose a book for the day, which had, 
however, to be replaced by the evening until the following Sunday. 

Such a background often produced, no doubt, the kind of revolt that 
Butler and Gosse described. In Walker’s case there was never any 
question of a break from parental affection, though there was determined 
independence in matters of religious belief. From a period of ardent 
high-Anglicanism in boyhood, Walker moved at Balliol to a restless 
scepticism, and thence to what Miss Deneke optimistically calls “a 
settled outlook of philosophical agnostic humanism ’”’. It is strange to 
find such a critical young man quoting in his diary with approval some 
words of the “‘ often very unpleasant writer Sir J. F. Stephen”. ‘* Above 
all’, quotes Walker, “ let us dream no dreams and tell no lies, but go our 
way wherever it may lead, with our eyes open and our heads erect.” 
The passage sounded “ grand ” to the very young Balliol undergraduate: 
today it seems pitifully self-conscious and unreal, like blasts of defiance 
blown on a toy trumpet by a frightened child. 

At ‘another time Walker was attracted by Renan, like so many of his 
contemporaries. The ‘ Vie de Jésus’ is “ one of the most fascinating 
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romances in existence: but it is terribly French in parts *. One must 
make ‘‘ copious allowances for Gallic aberrations”. Other works of 
Renan’s pleased him less: “‘ from some of them one gets the impression 

. that the man’s real views are nearer that light-hearted cynicism— 
‘les frivoles ont peut-étre raison ’—which is the very lowest depth that 
the human soul can reach.” What an interesting opinion! Few will 
agree that the state of mind described by Walker is as low as that, 
and the whole sentence sounds to me like an echo of something 
that I have read elsewhere, perhaps in a sermon of Jowett’s or 
Francis Paget’s. 

Earnestness, however, was a main characteristic of Walker’s whole 
outlook. As a boy he had been shocked because the curate who prepared 
him for confirmation had gone straight from the solemnity of a confirma- 
tion class to play football. When he records his admiration of Brahms, 
it is ‘‘ depth, poetry and earnestness” that he mentions. Notice, more- 
over, the expression of the gentle, obstinate, puzzled little boy in the 
photograph facing p. 16. Exactly the same characteristics are infallibly 
portrayed on p. 96, in Sir Muirhead Bone’s wonderful drawing of Walker 
as an old man. Was the conscientious agnosticism enough to satisfy the 
deeper demands of Walker’s nature? We cannot know. But we may 
wonder as we watch him in the Cathedral at Amiens, “ very near to the 
kernel of the Roman Catholic religion—outside all its vices, which are 
quite numerous enough, one feels that there is something eternal in it all, 
and I had no scruples in sprinkling myself with holy water in reverence of 
the men who, at any rate in stone, searched so splendidly after God ’’. 
Reverence for the men, one notices, but not for the truth that they 
were seeking! 

Again, he writes of the flowers and the trees in the backwater at Ferry 
Hinksey: “* There is a great God in them who does not grow old” 

Of the Oxford figures of that time there are some interesting glimpses. 
In 1891 Walker went to the first of a series of lectures by Walter Pater on 
‘Plato and Platonism’. It was an “ exceptionally brilliant lecture ” 
and so on, “‘ but when it leads to a face like Pater has now, one feels 
somehow that something has gone wrong with it”. A week later there 
was a second marvellously brilliant performance. Then on November 4th 
1891 comes the laconic entry: “ No Pater lecture. He has given up for 
some reason or other, just like he did last term.” 

The philosophers who were responsible for teaching Walker at Balliol 
show up in a very favourable light. It was no small privilege to be a 
favourite pupil of Jowett’s (“* I don’t know what C ‘hristianity would have 
become by now if it hadn’t been for the infidels”), and to have been 
taught by Warrack and Nettleship, that selfless scholar, ardent moun- 
taineer and fine singer, whose “‘ favourite dream was that of getting to the 
heart of the world by song’’. The professional musicians with whom he 
came into close contact were less influential. Stainer and Iliffe were 
good musicians, in their own way, and Ernst Pauer perhaps taught 
Walker more than he realized at the time. They were not, however, in 
any way so potent in Walker’s development as the non-musicians were, 
and this fact is perhaps not without significance. In music he was largely 
self-taught. 

Would he have developed differently if he had left Oxford and gone 
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out into a wider world of music at the end of his undergraduate days, 
instead of staying on at Balliol? Probably so; and Nettleship seems to 
have discerned this at the time. “‘ For production alone ” he wrote, in a 
remarkable letter, ‘“‘ Oxford can hardly be the most favourable place, I 
should think, either in music or anything else. But there is a sort of 
middle ground between the pure producer and the pure reproducer 
(though no doubt neither exists ‘ pure’) which wants filling well. . . . 
The world is kept out of most of the best things by misunderstanding and 
not knowing how to begin”’. At the same time Walker, even before his 
undergraduate days, seemed a man likely to gravitate towards the 
academic life; and we may wonder how it would have fared with him if 
he had had to face the rough-and-tumble of earning a living in the 
ordinary career of a musician. He was not robust, and some of the 
fastidiousness which was a notable part of his character would have had 
to go. His friend J. A. Smith noticed this fact, when in connection with 
Walker’s resignation from the organistship at Balliol he wrote that “* You 
are happily able to make your choice without the intrusion of pecuniary 
interests or family responsibilities. Others may not be so fortunately 
placed. To decide otherwise might, in spite of the sacrifice, involve a 
certain flavour of self-indulgence”. Important also is the fact that at the 
moment when Walker’s decision had to be made there was work waiting 
to be done in Oxford—work that he was well suited to do. By doing it 
so well he soon made for himself a position of great influence and one 
that it would have been hard for him to leave. Even so, from the 
point of view of one wishing to devote himself to creative work, 
he might have done well to leave it. But Oxford music would have 
been the poorer. 


A discerning chapter about Walker’s music is contributed to the book 
by Dr. Ivor Keys, who is right, I think, to emphasize the consistency with 
which Walker moved away from the German romantic idiom in which 
he had begun. This growth was personal and logical and was guided by 
Walker’s keen critical sense, of which, perhaps, from a composer’s point 
of view, he had too much. His music was sometimes too clever and 
subtle; but it was always his, and this particular style represents the way 
in which his mind worked. It was enough to prevent his music from ever 
being popular in a wide sense, and Walker probably never expected any 
such thing, great as was his natural pleasure in a good performance of his 
work. But it may well interest musicians in the future more than it now 
interests the musical world at large. I was surprised only a few weeks ago 
at the interest shown by two intelligent students in a performance of 
‘ Lord, thou hast been our refuge’. They knew nothing of Walker as a 


composer; they could not place the anthem; but they were impressed by 
its power and depth. , 


Some such reaction is likely to be felt by all who turn in the future 
with perceptive minds to Walker’s work, whether it be the music or the 
literature. They will want to know something about the man whose 
character so clearly expresses itself; and Miss Deneke’s modest, 


affectionate and appreciative little book will answer some of their 
questions. It is welcome. 


Tu. A. 
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The Conductor and his Baton: Fundamentals of the Technic of Conducting. 
By Nicolai Malko. pp. 281. (Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen. 
London: Novello. 1950. 27s. 6d.) 


There are so few books on conducting, by comparison with those on 
other subjects of similar scope and importance, that each newcomer in 
the field must be examined not only for what it contains but also what it 
leaves undiscussed, thus increasing the urgency for a more exhaustive 
survey. Indeed, so many aspects of the art lie wholly untouched that one 
must express disappointment if a new contribution merely duplicates, 
however well, instead of breaking new ground. 

Nicolai Malko is a conductor of authority and an international 
reputation and, as one would expect, his book testifies on every page to 
his immense experience. It is, therefore, the more to be regretted that he 
chose as his theme the elementary rules of basic stick-technique or, as he 
puts it, ‘‘ the matters of grammar, so to speak—to present the parts of speech 
of the general foundation of the art of conducting.” For this is just the 
approach that has been almost exclusively made in the past. It would, 
of course, be foolish to underrate the importance of this aspect, and in a 
book of considerable size, dealing comprehensively with the artistic 
problems together with the technical, a hiatus would be felt were it 
omitted altogether. On the other hand, it is of comparatively little 
interest once the student has passed the initial stage of his studies, while 
even the beginner would hope for the emphasis to be laid on the excep- 
tions rather than the rule, unless he had had virtually no opportunity of 
attending, or playing in, symphony concerts and thus observing for 
himself the few incontrovertible rules which can be learnt independently 
of the study of the actual music. 

If one sets aside all the numerous problems and variations, both 
artistic and technical, which the new conductor stumbles across as soon as 
he is confronted with an orchestra—and, incidentally, not before—there 
remain two fundamental approaches to the abstract theory of technique. 
The first is based on the fact of the purely individual character of each 
work and the necessity for every student to discover for himself how in 
each separate case to apply that minimum of hard and fast rules which 
have acquired value through their standardization throughout the world. 
This approach is also based on the desirability of as much knowledge as 
possible of every angle of the music itself and, above all, from the point of 
view of both the observer of the complete map, or score, and of any single 
(and very isolated!) strand of that score. The second approach rejects 
the advisability of any application to the real task of facing an orchestra— 
and thus encountering, as has been said, the problems this brings with it— 
until theoretical style and mastery of technique have been acquired “ in 
the kitchen”’. This is not to be interpreted as applying only to the first 
occasion on which an orchestra is encountered, but on every subsequent 
one when a new work is involved. 

Mr. Malko grants in theory some of the premises of the first argument: 
** The conductor must analyse each individual case and come to his own 
conclusions as to exactly what he is to do and how he will do it. It is 
impossible to be specific herein for every case which might arise. For 
that would entail the analysing, measure by measure, of the entire 
musical literature. Finally, this would also be sheer folly, because one 
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of the most important objective conditions in conducting is the personality 
of the individual conductor, his qualities and peculiarities.” 

This is an admirable paragraph, and there are many such in the book. 
But he does not allow it to impinge upon his main argument, which is 
best typified by the following excerpts: 

“The Physical Training.—During the study of piano or violin—and 
not only in the first years either—there are some exercises which have 
nothing to do with the music itself; their aim being simply to establish 
certain physical habits which are needed for acquiring technic. There 
have been some special systems of such exercises. Every violinist or 
pianist has probably had opportunity to encounter them. For the 
conductor, such preliminary work is necessary, and no less useful than for 
the pianist or violinist. 

‘* Never, in any activity, whether a craft like making shoes, or an art 
like piano-playing or conducting, can one rely solely upon intuition and 
experience. Always and in everything a system of education, a period of 
training, a régime of the developing of technic is necessarily required.” 

(There are several false analogies here, based on a failure to admit a 
fundamental difference between the art of conducting and the other 
widely varying arts and crafts used for comparison. However, to 
continue:) 

** 1 was once present at the orchestral class at the conservatory of a 
large European city. Two pupils conducted, and their conducting gave 
the impression of a rather helpless floundering. After the lesson I asked 
the professor about the physical training of a conductor. ‘ For what 
reason?’ he asked. ‘ That is obtained in practice.’ In still another 
conservatory I put the same question to professor-conductor. ‘ Why 
special exercises?’ asked the professor. ‘ Today everybody practises 
sports. Even I myself, who am no youngster, swim. . .’ I remembered 
the ‘ Swimming conductors ’ and fell silent.” 

Some of Mr. Malko’s arguments require careful consideration. He 
says: “* Physical training must free the person from any bad habits which 
handicap the conductor in his activity.”’ But bad habits of this kind are 
not necessarily discernible outside the activity itself. An imaginary 
orchestra is by nature all-obedient, and bad habits are more easily 
formed than shed when no audible results, bad or good, emerge from 
them. What can be eliminated in this way is ungainliness of movement, 
but at the same time an elegant style could easily be evolved which might 
bear no relationship to the music itself—in fact the very thing which 
Mr. Malko stresses should not happen. As he rightly says: “. . . the 
technic of the conductor, like any other field of technic, is not an end in 
itself, but is merely a means to an objective point or purpose such as the 
realization of the artistic performance of a musical composition.” 

Once, however, the desirability of silent physical practice in the home 
is accepted, Mr. Malko’s book becomes of inestimable value. The detail 
into which he goes in describing the motions of the limbs is astonishing, 
as for example in the following passages: 


“TI. Movements OF THE WHOLE ARM. 1. A rotary movement of 
both arms—forwards, upwards to the perpendicular, circling to the sides, 
and then arriving at the starting point (sketch 2). Elbows and hands are 
not bent, but neither should they be strained in their joints. Inhale 
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(preferably through the nose) when lifting arms, and when dropping 
them exhale (either through the nose or the mouth). Inhalation should 
be slower than exhalation and after exhaling pause a moment.” 

And so on. This is an extract from a 24-page chapter on physical 
jerks for the conductor accompanied by numerous and large (often nearly 
whole-page) sketches of the motions referred to in the text. 

‘The technique is this: the reflex of the gesture ‘ one’ gradually 
diminishes and the line of the gesture ‘ two’ shortens at the same time; 
simultaneously the line ‘ three’ changes from horizontal to slanting, 
nearly a vertical line, the line ‘ four’ becoming thus shorter and dying. 
The last moment of the transition will be the alteration of the preparatory 
gesture of the former line ‘ three ’ which now becomes the vertical ‘ two’. 
The gesture ‘ three’ has a loop-formed preparatory beat from the left, 
while the gesture ‘ two’ in alla breve has a preparatory beat to the right 
(the gesture of the ladling spoon).” 

Here again are numerous sketches, this time mostly consisting of 
arrows and dotted lines of the traditional character. There are, moreover, 
many beautifully reproduced illustrations of whole pages of scores ranging 
from Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert to Bartok and Stravinsky. 

This chapter on time-beating is not only unusually comprehensive 
(covering irregular as well as regular rhythms up to and including 15/8) 
but also has the valuable quality of being up to date. But an important 
omission is the lack of any reference to the variations of technique required 
in the conducting of concertos and, more important still, opera. Isolated 
examples of both are included, but purely in passing in illustration of, 
respectively, the “ dead gesture ” and the “ syncopation-in-the-middle-of- 
the-piece-after-a-rest gesture’’. But the individual states of mind 
demanded by these extensive departments of musical literature are very 
specialized and all-important. A chapter on each, with variations and 
examples, is badly needed, as are further chapters on the conducting of 
ballet, films and choral works accompanied and unaccompanied, recita- 
tive, recording, broadcasting, chamber orchestras, rehearsing (this is 
touched on, though very cursorily) and so on. Nor are these in any way 
red herrings for the specialist, since nowadays the young conductor must 
be equipped to fulfil at short notice any of a widely varying range of 
conducting assignments, for which a stereotyped training affords little or 
no preparation. 

In fact, despite the protestations of such physical approaches as 
Mr. Malko’s, designed to overcome once and for all the hazards of 
technical deficiency, the career of the conductor must still stand or fall by 
his mental and artistic qualities. Mr. Malko himself says: ‘* The 
conductor (I am speaking of the conductor-pupil) has first of all to have 
talent, capacity for conducting; this is the conditio sine qua non.” Indeed 
this cannot be sufficiently emphasized for, no matter how much the man 
with the necessary qualifications fails to follow through the ideal systems 
of efficient craftsmanship, he will, ironically, continue to succeed by 
gradually extracting from various sources whatever technique he happens 
to require, and will form his own style automatically in time by con- 
stantly supplementing from his own memory and imagination as he gains 
experience. 

It is worth adding that conditions and opportunities vary enormously 
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from country to country. A further chapter would here not come amiss, 
describing the methods by which conductors are trained in such melting- 
pots as, for example, the opera-houses of Germany, and how even the 
inestimable value of these represent no more than one (though arguably 
the most important) mill through which a young conductor should 
graduate. 

The problem of how a student is to practise, in view of the difficulty 
of gathering together an orchestra for the purpose, is a vital subject and 
some solutions, such as the use of a piano or gramophone, are treated at 
some length in the first chapter, together with the dangers arising from 
them. Mr. Malko then proceeds to attack the custom of putting conduct- 
ing students in front of student orchestras. At first his arguments are 
sound, but he goes on to say: 

** Nobody would offer the aspiring pianist an instrument to practise 
upon which lacked some of the keys or strings, and had pedals which 
would not work well. The student orchestra sometimes reminds one of 
such an instrument. Using this instrument under these conditions may 
well be harmful both for the orchestra and for the conductor. A 
student conductor has a right to demand for his practise, however 
limited his time may be, a real instrument which means a professional 
orchestra.” 

Here is a questionable line of reasoning. If the orchestra were, like 
the piano or another instrument, an unthinking machine which can never 
produce a sound not actually evoked movement by movement through 
the correctly developed muscular skill of the executant, the analogy might 
not be unjust. But it is an old story that from the purely physical stand- 
point nothing is easier than to conduct a first-class orchestra, and by the 
beginner nothing is learnt. Because (and this is the crux of the subject) 
in Mr. Malko’s own words: “‘ The conductor stands for the leader, 
teacher, instructor of the orchestra or chorus, and must be so recognized.” 
In fact he either teaches the entire work to the performers or, in the case 
of a work they know well already, he guides them in such matters as 
faulty detail or new aspects of its interpretation. In these circumstances 
it is easy to see that, important as it is, technique must be secondary to 
musical knowledge and experience, and that for an inexperienced student 
to be placed directly in front of a body of men who inevitably know far 
more than he does, is grotesque. He will either have nothing to teach 
and thus appear shame-faced, or he will attempt to assert himself and 
antagonize his highly skilled players with his presumption. 

I have no space here to go into the many ways in which each 
student can solve his own problem, but there is one form of initial con- 
ducting experience, relevant to this country perhaps more than most, 
practically ignored by Mr. Malko. That is the training of amateur 
orchestral societies. Once again an extensive chapter is here required 
and one particularly applicable to the student. To conclude: this is a 
book of specialist more than general value, the reaction to which depends 
to a very large extent on the reader’s own views. Outside the main 
thesis there are many broad and interesting paragraphs, including 
extensive historical surveys, a discussion on the use or abandonment of the 
baton, and some searching observations on the artistic aim of the 


conductor. N. R. D. M. 
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18th Century Symphonies. By Adam Carse. pp. 75. (London: Augener. 
1951. 7s. 6d.) 

This little book is planned as a companion to the series of eighteenth- 
century overtures and symphonies which is being edited by Mr. Carse for 
the use mainly of amateur orchestral societies and schools. Designed, 
therefore, to appeal to the general reader, it gives a sensible, lucid and 
accurate account of the early growth of the classical symphony and of its 
origins in the French and Italian operatic overture. It also offers a 
reasonable defence of Mr. Carse’s activities as an arranger. 

Its limitations, both as a contribution to musical history and as an 
introduction for the layman, seem to me to consist in the fact that, while 
Mr. Carse describes how the symphony developed, he devotes next to no 
attention to the reasons why it developed as it did. That eighteenth- 
century symphonies tend to avoid contrapuntal complexities; that they 
have perky opera-buffa-like tunes at the top, homophonically accom- 
panied by chords and repeated notes; that their form differs radically 
from the linear structures of the baroque era: all this even the average 
listener can hear for himself. What he also wants to know is why com- 
posers evolved this different kind of music, what they thought they were 
doing with it, what audience they aimed at. The relevant portions of 
Lang’s ‘Music of Western Civilization’ seem to me a more helpful 
introduction than Mr. Carse’s book because they attempt to answer the 
questions which are most worth asking. 

Moreover, the lack of an historical approach sometimes blurs Mr. 
Carse’s own understanding. For instance, he has nothing to say about the 
instrumental style of Rameau’s operas; yet surely no composer is more 
significant if we are to understand how the aristocratic operatic drama of 
the classical baroque changed into the bourgeois symphonic drama of the 
rococo. All Stamitz’s sensational instrumental devices are present in 
Rameau’s operatic scores; and the financier Le Riche de la Poupeliniére 
was the patron of both. Similarly, no one wants to countenance the 
romantic interpretations of Mozart’s symphonies which nineteenth- 
century critics adored and Mr. Carse properly deplores. Yet one misses 
the essence of the classical symphony if one does not see that the pleasure 
it affords is covertly or overtly dramatic. It is true that innumerable 
eighteenth-century symphonists had not sufficient talent to extract drama 
from a convention that was deliberately, even fatally, easy to compose in 
and to listen to. Yet I wonder if even the smallest, most forgotten 
exponent of rococo prettiness meant his music to sound quite as innocuous 
as Mr. Carse thinks it is. I am certain that in Stamitz’s case symphonies 
were meant to please; but also that the pleasure was supposed to be 
inseparable from the sensational quality of a new technique. The fact 
that shooting arpeggios, hammered repeated notes, crescendos and sudden 
sforzandos no longer sound very shocking to us is beside the point. 
Stamitz would not in any serious sense be a predecessor of Haydn and 
Mozart if he were not, in the very nature of his direct, popular appeal, a 
revolutionary composer. 

Such speculations prompt one to wonder whether all the composers 
who make up the great mass of eighteenth-century symphonists can really 
be as indeterminate and characterless as Mr. Carse implies. I have not 
myself been much impressed by such music of “‘ Haydn’s predecessors ” 
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as I have heard; certainly their music seems thin stuff compared with 
that of the magnificent group of composers who used to be dismissed as 
predecessors of Bach. None the less it seems unreasonable to suppose that 
all the early symphonists were hacks supplying an insatiable public 
demand in a style that involved no problems and the minimum of thought. 
It seems to me highly probable that men such as Stamitz, Wagenseil, 
Dittersdorf and Boccherini may be composers not perhaps as great as 
Buxtehude, but no less individual. What is needed is a book that sifts 
the men who have something to say from those who haven't; that tells us 
what these men have intrinsically to offer. The weakness of Mr. Carse’s 
book is not so much that he fails to do this as that he does not even 
intimate that it might be worth doing. 

Musical scholars owe a great debt to Mr. Carse for his labours in 
collecting eighteenth-century symphonies and, still more, in collating 
material relevant to their performance. It is, therefore, with reluctance 
that one wonders whether perhaps he may have read so many scores that 
he now finds it difficult to see the wood for the trees. W. H. M. 


The Life and Death of Chopin. By Casimir Wierzynski. Translated by 
Norbert Guterman. Foreword by Artur Rubinstein. pp. 434. 
(London: Cassell. 1951. 21s.) 

This telling of a familiar tale has one peculiar feature. The handsome, 
libertine Countess Delphine Potocka has generally figured only in the 
background of Lives of Chopin. Her name is celebrated merely by a 
couple of dedications (the F minor concerto and the first of the Op. 64 
waltzes) and by the pathetic incident of her singing to Chopin on his 
deathbed. Guy de Pourtalés seems to have been the first to include her 
among the composer’s loves. His way of putting it is typical of the 
recklessness of modern vies amoureuses. He says: 

Et comme |’amour platonique vers lequel Chopin voulait la diriger semblait A 
Delphine comique et impossible, elle se donna avant qu’il eat songé a le lui demander. 
L’adventure dura peu. . . 

No documentation is profferred. We turn to Arthur Hedley and 
find: 

The arguments against the existence of such a liaison are so strong that we need 
not take the suggestion of it seriously and may pass on . . . 

Mr. Wierzynski’s version is very different. He says: 

Chopin was twenty-two when he fell in love with Delphine. . . . Before they 
had time to realize what was happening to them Frederic and Delphine were 
seized by a headlong passion. . . . Chopin’s romance with Delphine endured for 
three years, despite betrayals and storms. .. . 

This time documentation of a sort is not wanting. Our author quotes 
from a collection of letters represented as having been addressed by 
Chopin to the countess; and this is the more surprising since the lady’s 
name does not occur even once in the Opienski- Voynich edition of Chopin’s 
letters (London, 1932). That such letters existed, was rumoured so long 
ago as 1912. Ferdyand Hoesick mentions them in his Chopin book of 
that year, but was unable at that time to consult them. Only in the last 
five or six years, apparently, has anyone seen the precious collection or, 
at any rate, published anything substantial about it. The owner, we 
are told, is Paulina Czernicka, a relation of the Komar family (Delphine’s 
maiden name was Komar), and she in 1946 published extracts in a 
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Polish magazine. Since then further extracts have appeared in Poland, 
arid “ a larger selection, edited by B. E. Sydow, is planned for publication 
by the Frederic Chopin Institute in Warsaw.” A larger selection—but 
still not a complete publication because, so we are told, of indelicacies in 
the letters. 

Are these letters genuine? Mr. Wierzynski seems to have no doubt 
at all; but we are not sure that his opinion is conclusive. He is a poet, 
not a scholar. Before these letters can be accepted they will have to be 
passed by opinions more scientific than our present author can boast. In 
truth, he has shown himself something of a fribble in making such un- 
critical use of documents so dubious. It does not appear that he has ever 
seen the letters. He calls the language “ characteristically simple, 
direct, sometimes blunt”. On the strength only of the extracts he 
publishes these words are inadequate. The extracts are crude and 
violent, they are everything that Chopin was not. As for the unprintable 
portions, we may say here and now that in vulgar obscenity they go 
much farther than Mr. Wierzynski suggests; and the informed reader is 
amazed that the probability—some would say, the certainty—that they 
are forgeries is not so much as mentioned. A writer on Chopin should 
have more perception of the nature of his subject. The letters do not 
ring true. It is incredible, short of incontrovertible evidence, that 
Chopin should have written to anyone, let alone a woman, in this vein. 


R. C. 


These Music Exams! By Colin Taylor. Foreword by Sir George Dyson. 
pp. 96. (London: Curwen. 1951. 7s. 6d.) 

Colin Taylor, a seasoned examiner for the Associated Board both in 
and beyond England, addresses this book to teachers and writes it out of 
compassion for those little people he describes on p. 67: ‘“‘ An unbroken 
succession of obviously bullied candidates crawl apologetically before 
him [the examiner] in a condition which can only be adequately described 
as dithering. Their charming little handshakes proclaim a muscle-bound 
body; their frequently tear-stained cheeks are evidence of a last-minute 
volley of fear-making Don’ts. Half-dazedly they climb on to the piano 
stool, sitting anywhere. Without a word spoken, the unfortunate little 
automatons instantly plunge into hectic finger-exercises or scales. Do 
what you may, a responsive smile on their part is as impossible to get as a 
ray of tropic sun during a northern snowstorm.” 

In the introduction the author describes his own early aversion to the 
examination system (in many cases a system of awarding certificates for 
sheer mediocrity) and his gradual conversion to the view that what was 
wrong was not its use but its abuse. Throughout his travels he has 
therefore made a point of assembling as many teachers as possible after 
the examination—particularly in outposts of Empire—in order to suggest 
a few fundamental points which may not have occurred to them before, 
about piano teaching and the wider significance of music. The essence 
of this advice forms the main substance of this book; and it is advice so 
modestly offered, so simply expressed and of such sterling worth that 
every piano teacher throughout the country genuinely concerned for his 
pupils would be the better for following it. Technical problems are 
discussed, and here it is good to find stress being laid on the obvious, yet 
so frequently overlooked points of keeping the fingers within easy reach 
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of the black notes instead of on the edge of the piano, and on the early 
cultivation of ‘ keyboard sense ’’, or the ability to play without looking 
at the piano. But of still greater value is Mr. Taylor’s concern for the 
imaginative stimulation of the young—a concern that they should not 
play as Schumann once heard Knorr play Chopin’s Variations: ‘“ His 
performance was neither good nor bad, neither artistic nor commonplace, 
neither great nor small—he merely played Chopin’s Variations.” In 
this section—which often recalls Schumann’s own ‘ Maxims for Young 
Musicians ’—it is plain that, though Mr. Taylor confines his attention in 
the book to Associated Board examinations in piano only, his horizon 
extends far beyond the examiner’s table. The only quarrel the reader 
may pick with him is over the order of his chapters. How much wiser he 
would have been to start off with his 22-page examination of examinations 
per se, instead of allowing its much later appearance out of the blue to 
interrupt his golden advice-giving! Lac. 


Historical Anthology of Music. Vol. II (baroque, rococo and pre-classical 
music). By Archibald T. Davison and Willi Apel. pp. 303. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1950. 
50s. ) 

The first volume (oriental, medieval and renaissance music) came out 
in 1947. Here we have 128 compositions—not all of them in their 
entirety—beginning with a recitative from Peri’s ‘ Euridice’ and ending 
with an American song, ‘ Beneath a weeping willow’s shade ’, by Francis 
Hopkinson (1737-1791), said to have been the first native-born American 
composer. Bach and Handel are omitted, and Gluck is very scantly 
represented, the purpose of the book being not to reproduce familiar 
things but rather to serve as a companion to the histories. Here, then, 
are illustrations of many composers whose work is not easy to come by— 
Banchieri as well as Monteverdi; Coelho and Provenzale; Terradellas 
as well as Pergolesi; Samuel Webbe as well as Arne. The minor 
seventeenth-century Germans are particularly well represented. When 
we consider how enormous was the field of choice it cannot be said that 
English music has fared badly. Lawes, Humphrey and Blow are here as 
well, of course, as Purcell; and later on Croft and Greene. We have all 
read about ‘I] Pomo d’oro’; here is a page from the score. Organists 
have Frescobaldi on their shelves, but not the average musician; here is 
his ninth Toccata. J. S. Bach is by exception allowed one appearance for 
the sake of setting his chorale-prelude on ‘ Vater unser’ alongside three 
earlier preludes on the same tune (Scheidt’s, Buxtehude’s and Pachelbel’s). 
These 300 pages are full of interest, and the reader feels respect for the 
American editors’ care and judgment in their selection, which is 
handsomely presented. R. C. 


Royal Festival Hall: The Official Record. pp. 128. (London: Max 
Parrish, in association with the London County Council. 1951. 
30S. } 

Thirty pages are allotted to advertisements, and Clough Williams- 

Ellis’s letterpress suggests the counter-literature of a travel agency. This 

is from a description of the R.F.H. restaurants: 
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Subtly baiting its cultural mousetrap with toasted cheese of impeccable quality, 
the Royal Festival Hall may thus widen the aesthetic horizons of its captives, to their 
own immeasurable gain and to that of the high cause of more and better music more 
and more widely enjoyed. 

And this about the staircases, corridors, etc.: 

For those so happily civilized and sensitive as to appreciate spatial harmonies and 
formal plastic counterpoint as well as music, a concert’s intervals should be here no 
less magical than the parts of a great symphony—the movements of music giving 
place to one’s own bodily movements around and about the luminous web of the 
enveloping stairs and galleries, fine-spun about the central hall itself. 

The high cost of the book must be put down to the numerous illustra- 
tions, some of them simply decorative or fanciful but others instructive. 
Perhaps it was inevitable in the circumstances that this should be first 
and last a plea pro domo. The new hall “is the finest hall of its kind in the 
world today, acoustically, architecturally and in its general amenities.” 
That it is spacious and that the builders have succeeded not only in 
excluding all outside noises but also in eliminating echoes everyone will 
agree. To assert that “no frequencies are unduly stressed” is going 
farther. R. C. 


Iidebrando Pizzetti. By Guido M. Gatti. pp. 124. (Dennis Dobson. 
1951. 10s. 6d.) 

From the titles and authors so far announced in this series of books on 
contemporary composers it appears that the editorial policy is to obtain, 
as far as possible, studies written by compatriots of the composers con- 
cerned. The advantages of such a policy are obvious, but the present 
volume illustrates its drawbacks. The author has made no attempt to 
cater for a specifically English audience, and the translator, David Moore, 
has magnified the omission by an unidiomatic fidelity to the original, 
leaving the thought still in Italian beneath the surface of English words, 
and incorporating, for the sake of this fidelity, a number of unhappy 
neologisms. What Guido Gatti has written is a defence of Pizzetti’s 
conservatism addressed to those who know and dislike it. This is wasted 
on English readers, who are not so much unreceptive to as ignorant of 
Pizzetti’s music. True, they will learn something of the composer, but it 
amounts to little more than could be summed up in a few lines: that his 
most important contribution has been in the sphere of opera; that he has 
a highly individual attitude to opera (only hazily defined in this book— 
there is only one clear article of faith propounded here, and that a negative 
one, to the effect that he allows himself no dramatically inessential 
episodes of lyrical expansiveness, and even this is half-contradicted later) ; 
and that Pizetti is a moralist who feels strongly with his “‘ good ”’ characters. 
This last point is much amplified and, although quotations from Pizzetti’s 
own writing leave no doubt of its truth, the philosophizing (expressed in 
high-flown phrases which in English are embarrassing) which fills Gatti’s 
pages suggests that it is he who makes Pizzetti seem a prig. 

On the credit side there are hints that, had he been able to forget the 
moral message of Pizzetti’s art, the author could have provided an 
intelligent musical analysis of the operas, though on the symphony in A 
he is not very informative. Beyond that, the most that can be said of the 
book is that it does, almost in spite of itself, convey the author’s belief 
in the individuality and value of the operas. 


C. M. 
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Hymnus Paradisi. For soprano and tenor soli, chorus and orchestra. By 
Herbert Howells. Vocal score. (Novello. 6s. 6d.) An Oxford 
Requiem. For chorus and orchestra. By Bruce Montgomery. Vocal 
score. (Novello. 5s.) The Sons of Light. For chorus and orchestra. 
By R. Vaughan Williams. (O.U.P. 4s.) Fantasia (quasi Variazioni) 
on the Old 104th Psalm-tune. For piano solo accompanied by chorus 
and orchestra. By R. Vaughan Williams. (O.U.P.) The Hollow 
Men. Poem by T. S. Eliot; set for baritone solo, male-voice chorus 
and orchestra by Denis ApIvor. Vocal score. (O.U.P. 10s. 6d.) 
Piéces polyphoniques profanes de provenance liégeoise (XV. siécle). Tran- 
scribed and edited by Charles van der Borren. (Editions de la 
Librairie Encyclopédique, Brussels.) The sun shall be no more. 
Sacred song by Maurice Greene, edited by Richard Graves. 
(Curwen. 2s. 6d.) Balmy sweetness ever flowing. Song by William 
Boyce, edited by Eric Taylor. (O.U.P. 3s. 6d.) 

Herbert Howells has broken a comparative silence with his finest 
work. Indeed a greater claim for it may well be made, for a work so 
moving and lovingly wrought is not often published. The words are 
drawn from sources that touch the mainsprings of our devotion— 
** Requiem aeternam”’, “ Sanctus”, Psalms 23 and 121, “I heard a 
voice from heaven” and “ Holy is the true light ” from Palmer’s trans- 
lation of the Salisbury Diurnal. Musically the composition remains in a 
sustained rapture of mystical contemplation whose only parallel is Fauré’s 
Requiem. Yet this is a poor parallel, for Fauré touches us with a childlike 
simplicity of line, whereas Howells’s style is throughout contrapuntal and 
convoluted both in line and harmony. A short and passionate introduc- 
tion adumbrates melodic shapes that permeate much of the work. The 
first chorus is an eight-part setting of “‘ Requiem aeternam”’ with 
soprano solo. Both soloists join the chorus for the 23rd Psalm, each 
phrase of which opens with a haunting phrase like a plainsong intonation. 
** Sanctus ” and Psalm 121 are interwoven in the next number, mainly in 
F£ major, which brings the first climax. The second, elated and 
solemn, occurs in the last chorus, “ Holy is the true light,” whose 
alleluias descend into a final statement of “‘ requiem aeternam ”’ of great 
harmonic beauty. 

‘An Oxford Requiem’, based again on psalms and the Burial 
Service, is more forthright in style. Though its harmony is interesting and 
occasionally elaborate the texture of the voice-parts is fairly homophonic. 
The final chorus, ‘* Lord, thou hast been our refuge ”, has some grateful 
melodic writing, but generally the melodic interest is subordinate. There 
are four choruses of well-contrasted moods. Some sequences seem to be 
worked too hard and too squarely. 

‘ The Sons of Light ’ was composed for the Schools Music Association. 
All the chorus parts, especially the tenor, are most considerately written, 
though they show a reasonable trust in youth’s ability to speak some, at 
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any rate, of the century’s language. The cantata is in three movements: 
‘ Darkness and Light’, ‘ The Song of the Zodiac’ and ‘ Messengers of 
Speech’. It owes a debt to Ursula Wood’s evocative poems. 

Neither a performance nor a study of the vocal score—which reveals 
many more notes than will ever be heard—can persuade an acceptance of 
‘ Psalm 104’. The composer has never shown much liking for the piano, 
and here he has given it cadenzas made not so much of chips as of blocks 
from his workshop. Nothing can wholly dim the majesty of the tune, but 
its simple strength makes such trappings seem grandiose rather than 
grand, posturing rather than passionate. 

The Hollow Men... “ Here we go round the prickly pear!” 
Denis AplIvor takes a great risk. Eliot’s brilliant and terrible parody 
marks, after careful preparation, the climax, if that is the right word, in a 
desolate poem that ends not with a bang but a whimper. It is another 
matter to begin a musical work with a solo trumpet con sordino playing the 
first phrase of the nursery tune “ wrong”. The feeling that one ought 
not to snigger is just as devastating as the snigger. Indeed it is just the 
wonderful skill with which the music reinforces Eliot’s every nuance which 
may push the poem over the borderline of the pretentious. The musical 
dotting of i’s is a long way from the devastatingly dry detachment of 
Eliot’s own readings. These objections apart, here is intensely interesting 
music of complete technical competence, showing an unhesitating sense of 
declamation and of colour (so far as one can judge from the scoring 
indicated), with a powerful melodic sense—though opportunities for this 
are naturally rare in this laconic fantasia. 

Three composers are represented in the first volume of ‘ Flores 
Musicales Belgicae ’; Arnold de Lantins, Hugho de Lantins and Johannes 
Franchois de Gemblaco. All their known secular works are printed here. 
Nothing for certain is known of the relationship, if any, between the two 
Lantins; but the learned editor’s studies have convinced him that they 
belonged to the same generation and that Hugho, so far from lagging 
behind Arnold—an opinion based on his seemingly less assured sacred 
work—shows himself to possess a smooth mastery of imitative technique 
which foreshadows the second half of the fifteenth century. Indeed in 
this book the vernal charm of his songs, mostly rondeaux, is the out- 
standing feature, his humane suavity contrasting with Arnold’s more 
rugged style. The three Franchois pieces show traces of a more popular 
utterance, with rhythms a little more homophonic and a more tuneful 
upper line. Except for a dainty canonic duet, ‘ Joly et gay’, by Hugho 
de Lantins, all the pieces are in the usual three parts. 

It is remarkable that Maurice Greene’s splendid anthem ‘ Lord, let 
me know mine end’ should not have provoked more exploration. 
Richard Graves, in ‘ The sun shall be no more’, has brought to light a 
fine song. The second half, pit mosso, is mounted on a broad and noble 
phrase of a virility and spaciousness rare in the English music of its period. 
Eric Taylor brings another offering from the eighteenth century. J. K. 


Fancies and Ayres. By John Jenkins. Edited by Helen Joy Sleeper. 
(Wellesley College, Massachusetts.) Passacaglietta for String Quartet. 
By Humphrey Searle. Score and parts. (Lengnick. 4s.) 


Miss Sleeper shames us by opening our treasures under our noses, 
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editing them with the utmost care and sending them back most hand- 
somely bound. She has decided against the modern insistence on 
complete editions, preferring in a first volume to show something of the 
remarkable range of Jenkins’s activity. This was a wise choice, for it is 
this very diversity that makes the period, and Jenkins in particular, so 
fascinating. We have first a set of four fancies for five viols and organ. 
The first, a monothematic one in G minor, shows Jenkins at full and 
masterly stretch. The authentic organ parts are printed and make many 
octave doublings with the strings, not always attributable to the con- 
venience of the hands. The five fancies for two trebles and bass, in 
contrast, show the Italian influence strongly. The last in E minor 
contains an astonishing enharmonic modulation. Here too, we have the 
characteristic leaps off sevenths on to augmented chords which we 
associate with Blow and Purcell. There are also interesting embryo 
suites (Fancy—Almaine—Ayre), and sets of Fancy and Ayre for two 
trebles, bass and continuo. The latter, realized by Hubert Lamb, is 
interesting in that its sparse figures are often used to insist on a minor 
third at a full close. The volume ends with five ayres for four viols— 
four-part string writing in full integrity. 

It is fitting that an accomplished disciple should greet Arnold 
Schoenberg on his seventy-fifth birthday; and what more fitting than a 
passacaglia on a note-row beginning with the musical letters of his name ? 
In a sense all twelve-note music is a passacaglia, and this short and 
effective movement is simple enough to encourage familiarity. = 4 


Chorale-Fantasia on an Old English Tune. By C. H. H. Parry; arranged for 
strings by Gerald Finzi. Score. (Novello, 3s.) Concerto Piccolo for 
Two Violins and String Orchestra. By R. O. Morris. Full score. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) Sinfonia Concertante for piano 
and orchestra and Symphony No. 4. By Edmund Rubbra. Miniature 
scores. (Lengnick. 8s. 6d. each.) Concerto Grosso for string orchestra. 
By R. Vaughan Williams. Full score. (O.U.P. 8s. 6d.) Scapino, a 
Comedy Overture. By William Walton. Miniature score, 7s. 6d.; 
full-size score, 42s. (O.U.P.) Tambourin for small orchestra. By 
Christian Dupriez. (Musica Nova, Brussels.) Arrival of the Queen of 
Sheba. By Handel; arranged for strings by Reginald Jacques. 
Score. (O.U.P. 4s.) Symphony No. 5. By Bohuslav Martinu. 
Miniature score. (Boosey & Hawkes. 15s.) Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. By E. J. Moeran. Miniature score. (Novello. 9s.) 
Concertino for String Orchestra. By Bruce Montgomery. Score. 
(Novello. 8s. 6d.) In the Forest: a suite for strings. By Adelina de 
Lara. Score. (Stainer & Bell. 3s. 6d.) Variations, Chaconne and 
Finale; for symphony orchestra. By Norman dello Joio. Score. 
(Fischer, New York.) 

Parry’s Old English Tune is a moving essay in Bach’s melismatic 
style with the solo given to the violin or, preferably, viola. The problems 
of redistributing the organ’s texture have been solved with the utmost 
tact, and the result should be very effective. There is not a bar whose 
harmony could not be Bach’s. 
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REVIEWS OF MUSIC 2g! 


One can do no better than use Edmund Rubbra’s words (Music & 
Lerrers, April 1949) to describe R. O. Morris’s Concerto Piccolo. “ His 
music was more exploratory than emotional, more the result of intellectual 
curiosity than of impelling desire.” Yet “‘ the works that resulted have a 
compelling charm, a compactness of form, that are models of their kind.” 
Certainly this concerto is gracious, suave music, far from kicking over the 
traces, remote from passion and uncouthness—even the mannered 
uncouthness of a Holst, whom a first glance at the jog-trotting modalities 
of the first movement might suggest. The canonic trio of the minuet is 
visited by the shades of the sixteenth century, with its mingling of sharp 
and flat sevenths. The end seems a little short of breath, as though 
impatient with itself. 

Lengnick reissues in miniature score two works by Edmund Rubbra, 
the fine Sinfonia Concertante for piano and orchestra (reviewed in 
Music & Lerrers, April 1947) and—perhaps his chief creation—the 
Fourth Symphony. The two outer movements of the latter are massive 
monuments of the composer’s contrapuntal art which is here suffused 
with a glow of richer harmony—mainly unrelated dominant sevenths in 
the first movement—than that found in his earlier music. Between them 
lies a wistful Intermezzo in Bb minor. 

Vaughan Williams’s Concerto Grosso is another of his successful 
occasional pieces. Here he submits to the needs of the massed orchestras 
of the Rural Music Schools’ Association, which celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary last year. He has laid out the work for an orchestra in 
three sections. First there is a Concertino band of skilled players who, in 
true Concerto Grosso fashion, play throughout. Secondly there is a tutti 
for all those who can play in the third position and in simple double stops. 
Thirdly there are ad libitum parts for “ less experienced players ’’—two 
such parts for violins and one each for viola and cello—and also parts for 
those players “‘ who prefer to use only open strings”. It may be doubted 
whether many established composers would have addressed themselves to 
such a task and whether, having done so, they would have produced 
anything so well worth playing for its own sake. The movements are 
Intrada, Burlesca Ostinata, Sarabande, Scherzo, March and a reprise of 
the Intrada. The whole is written in a familiar diatonic style. 


A revised and well-printed version of Walton’s exuberant overture 
*Scapino’ is issued by O.U.P. in two forms, one 10 in. by 7 in., and the 
other a full-sized score. Both have as handsome frontispiece an etching by 
Callot of Scapino, patron of the escapade, “ one of the less familiar 
characters of the Commedia dell’ Arte, who may figure in the complicated 
ancestry of Figaro.””. Rhythmically the music is impelling without the 
complications of ‘ Portsmouth Point’, and the orchestration, employing 
triple woodwind, has a fine swagger. 


A beautifully produced score introduces the work of a young Belgian, 
Christian Dupriez, whose ‘ Tambourin’ is subtitled “ pour servir de 
Thréne a Maurice Ravel.” It is short and is full of an exquisite feeling 
for colour which in itself honours Ravel. It is based on an ostinato 
middle B, which is played throughout by the harp backed by a horn. 


_ The Queen of Sheba enters again, this time to string orchestra with 
violins divided into four parts, though only two are required for each, 
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with a suggested extra two soloists for the duets. Dr. Jacques has by this 
means managed to impart some of the continuo’s background rhythm, 
which here adds more than its harmony does. 


Boosey & Hawkes have published a miniature score of Martinu’s 
Fifth Symphony, which was reviewed from a full-size score in a previous 
number. The heavy scoring offers little relief from small notes, but the 
printing is free of smudges, though of unequal blackness. Although 
Novello’s extra inches are mainly given to margins the scores are more 
comfortable to read. Moeran’s Violin Concerto, with his Symphony and 
‘Songs of Springtime ’, may well be a work of lasting merit. Certainly 
nothing he did is more happily euphonious and at home with its medium. 
The first movement, mainly ruminative, uses gentle melodies of a 
“ Celtic ” turn of speech and evokes passing memories of Delius and of 
Elgar, whose rapt and passionate style finds many echoes elsewhere in 
the work. The second movement, after this quiet beginning, is a robust 
rondo on a marching subject, scored with fine splashes of colour. To 
complete the unusual design there is a lyrical Lento embodying some 
telling solos for clarinet and English horn. This relapse into an epilogue 
is a modern feature which often seems to imply a lack of the stamina and 
assurance required for the “ apotheosis ” type of finale. One often feels 
frustrated by such slackening of the tension, when the composer seems to 
be inhibited from bringing his work to consummation. Only great 
beauty can compensate for this retreat into lyricism; and here we have it. 


Bruce Montgomery’s Concertino is an unpretentious and well-scored 
composition of but moderate difficulty. Its distinction rests rather on its 
coloured harmony than on melodic invention, and occasionally there 
seems to be a too easy acception of sequences. Nor are all the joins made 
with that elegance of carpentry of which the composer is capable. 

‘In the Forest’ is a set of five pieces for strings of an astonishing 
artlessness. The score bears many marks of literal transcription from the 
piano, with its illusory sustaining pedal. It contains many awkward 
passages and one impossibility (a stopped pizzicato note a demisemi- 
quaver after an arco one in prestissimo). The bowing marks are often 
sketchy and unpractical. 

A contrast is afforded by the uncomplicated technical mastery of the 
exhilarating American, Norman dello Joio. We have met nothing from 
his pen which is “ great ” in the ponderous sense, and he shows a welcome 
inability to reflect ‘“‘ Weltschmerz ’’—he appears to be too busy enjoying 
his composition. His work shows a directness of utterance—which does 
not mean that his harmony is naive—and an enthusiastic brightness 
which is reflected both in the scoring and in the directions: he writes 
*““amabile ” with confident expectation. The simple theme, bearing an 
initial resemblance to one of Florent Schmitt’s pair of French folk- 
melodies, is given six most diverse variations. The Chaconne is a powerful 
piece, generating an enormous impetus from a constant succession of 
four-bar phrases based on four ascending semitones. It is difficult to tell 
from the score whether it can stand the twenty Adagio bars of the F£ 
minor chords with which it ends. The finale uses a rumba rhythm and a 
blazing restatement of the theme of the variations. 


I. K. 
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TPATOTAIA ATATIHE 


Poems by George Karapanos. Music by T. Wallace Southam. 
Decorations by Yanni Moralis. pp. 50. (Athens: Dimitrakos. 
1950.) 

The poems are in modern Romaic, the settings by an English com- 
poser. The collection is charmingly presented with reproductions 
in colour of Moralis’s elegant little chalk drawings. Karapanos’s brief 
love-poems are like epigrams. Here is the gist of the sixth song, * To 
Paidi’ (The Child): 

I know a small child who holds in his hand, as a plaything, a sword, without 
knowing it. 

I know a small child who holds in his hand, as a plaything, a star, without 
knowing it. 

The whole sequence is like a daisy-chain. The tunes might be taken 
for, though they are not, Greek folk-tunes. The texture of the music is 
transparent—these are singer’s songs. One that takes our fancy in No. 7, 
““When cherries are red’, (“‘ kerasion”’ is Romaic for cherry), a song 
about a love that did not run smooth. No. 8, “ Irthe i Agapi” (Love 
came), which is about the difference between love and lust, is more 
declamatory than most. 

. R. C. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


In the ‘ Oesterreichische Musikzeitschrift’ (1951, No. 3) Friedrich 
Saathen quarrels with Winton Dean’s article, ‘ Schoenberg’s Ideas’, in 
Music & Lerrers for October 1950, the subject of which was Schoenberg’s 
book ‘Style and Idea’ (London, Williams and Norgate). Saathen, 
Schoenbergian though he is, by no means shuts his eyes to what he calls 
“the shady side” of this volume. He recognizes, for instance, the 
shakiness of the principle by which the editor of the book, Dika Newlin, 
defends its unidiomatic English. ‘‘ Several of the essays. . . ,”” she says, 
““ were originally written in German. In translating these I have, at the 
author’s wish, adhered as literally to the original style as English 
usage allows. Thus there should be a certain consistency of expression 
between these and the later essays which were written in English but 
which still bear the earmarks of Schoenberg’s individual German.” 
Saathen admits that this is a false principle of translation. Peculiarities 
that may be telling in the author’s German indeed make a merely 
awkward effect in English. 

He has observed commonplaces alongside pieces of “ great wisdom ”’, 
for instance the comparison between technical and artistic progress in the 
short paper * On revient toujours ’, in which Schoenberg gives a curiously 
naive explanation of his occasional return to a tonal style. He is not 
impressed by Schoenberg’s quotation of Beethoven’s self-description as 
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“‘ brain-owner ” to defend his own music against the accusation of being 
“the product of a brain, not of a heart”. Saathen points out that 
Beethoven, for all his rough manners, understood better than Schoenberg 
how to get on with his contemporaries. Nor is he taken by Schoenberg’s 
argument for Bach’s superiority over the earlier Netherlanders and over 
Handel, the argument, namely, that Bach’s art was “ newer”’, (“ Bach 
sometimes operated with the twelve tones in such a manner that one 
would be inclined to call him the first twelve-tone composer ”). He even 
hints at a suspicion that publication of the book would better have been 
withheld for the present, since great creative musicians are notoriously 
unable to express themselves satisfactorily in literary forms. Schoenberg’s 
essays, he suggests, might well have been reserved for a more dispassionate 
and understanding posterity. The writer’s grievance against Winton 
Dean amounts principally to his alleged “lack of objectivity” and 
disrespectful tone. “‘ Whether or no Schoenberg is a great composer in 
the olden sense is something his contemporaries arc not in a position to 
decide, but he is a singular phenomenon in the music of our century; 
his existence, the how and why of his being, and the grandeur and 
breadth of his mind demand the utmost esteem, and nothing entitles us 
to doubt in him.” 

An article in the Zurich ‘ Schweizerische Musikzeitung’ of May, 
1951, gives an account of the strange case of the Brecht-Dessau opera 
‘Das Verhér des Lukullus’, performed once and once only at the 
communist-controlled Berlin State Opera, where the work was given an 
enthusiastic welcome. Late in the day, says the writer, the authorities 
forbade the public sale of tickets and filled the theat-e with its political 
partisans, who were expected to toe the official line and turn the work 
down. What happened was an ovation from nine-tenths of the audience; 
but the East German newspapers had never a word to say on the subject. 
The author of the libretto is the communist poet Bert Brecht; the 
composer, Paul Dessau. The opera begins with the funeral of the Roman 
general Lucius Licinius Lucullus. His trial in the underworld follows. 
There are two witnesses for the defence, the general’s cook and a cherry- 
tree (Lucullus is credited with the introduction of the cherry from Asia 
into Europe). Multitudes of the dead, soldiers and slaves, vote against 
his admission to the Elysian Fields and, their resentment overwhelming 
the gratitude of those appreciative of cherry pie, Lucullus is despatched 
to outer darkness. The article describes the work as a masterpiece, with 
ironical wit and fantasy in the text and music that fits like a glove. The 
moral points to the vanity of military conquest. Apparently the Russo- 
German authorities were on the side of the cherry-tree and, so far as 
their territory goes, the opera is dead. It is, however, to be given a 
hearing in Western Germany. Fe oe 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of * Music & Letters’ 


PERGOLESIANA 
Sir, 

Since the publication, in ‘ Music & Letters’ for October 1949, of 
articles by Mr. Cudworth and myself about the numerous works wrongly 
or dubiously attributed to Pergolesi some additional information has 
accumulated which seems worth recording. 

A few more of the miscellaneous arias included in the ‘ Opera omnia ’ 
can be restored to their real composers. “ Sentirsi il petto accendere ”’, 
in the volume of ‘ Arie da camera’, occurs in Brussels Conservatory 
MS 5087, where it is attributed to Lampugnani. “ Ah! mi dividon 
anima ”’, in the volume of ‘ Frammenti di Opere Teatrali ’, is definitely 
by Giovanni Chinzer; it occurs in MS 17716 of the National Library, 
Vienna, a volume of “ Arie diverse’ by Chinzer, dedicated to Maria 
Theresa of Austria, ‘“‘ Grand Duchess of Tuscany ”,—dating therefore, 
from sometime after 1737, when the last Medici Grand Duke died. 
The duet “ Deh t’accheta e non negarmi ”’, which the Breitkopf catalogue 
of 1765 attributes to Sellitti, B.M. Add. MS 29274 to Pergolesi, and B.M. 
Add. MS 31604 to Hasse, is definitely by Sellitti; it is found in MS 17566 
of the National Library, Vienna, containing arias from an opera by 
Sellitti performed at the Teatro San Giovanni Grisostomo, Venice, in 
1733. The duet was sung, according to the MS, by Carlo Broschi and 
Rosa Bavarese; these singers appeared in Sellitti’s ‘ Nitocri’ at this 
theatre in this year. 

i have a correction to make concerning the cantata ‘“ Questo é il 
piano’, published in the ‘Opera omnia’ from B.M. Add. 14135. I 
said this was indubitably genuine but not, as the Hughes-Hughes catalogue 
suggests, an autograph. This I now retract; it zs in Pergolesi’s hand, 
though someone else has scribbled on the first page. 

** Questo é il piano ”’, in Add. 14135, was not recognized as an auto- 
graph by Caffarelli, editor of the ‘Opera omnia’. He also missed 
another autograph in the British Museum, perhaps because he did not 
examine the MSS acquired since the publication of the Hughes-Hughes 
catalogue. Add. 41063 includes a short motet, “ O salutaris hostia ”’, 
for tenor, bass and cembalo, in Pergolesi’s hand, with his signature and 
the date 1729. This is the earliest known datable work. A further Per- 
golesi autograph has come to light recently in the U.S.A.—an Agnus Dei, 
from 1732, known to Caffarelli only in incomplete form. The Agnus 
Dei has been published by the Mercury Music Corporation, New York, 
edited by R. F. Goldman, with reproduction of part of the MS, which is 
indubitably in the same hand as “ Questo é il piano” and the “O 
salutaris hostia”’ in the British Museum. 

Caffarelli reproduced as an autograph the MS of the trio from ‘ Lo 
frate nnamorato’ in the Bodleian. (By a slip I referred to this in my 
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article as the trio from ‘ Flaminio’.) In my opinion this is the work of a 
copyist, with a forged signature added. The handwriting is quite different 
from that of the autographs mentioned above and others known from 
reproductions (compare, for a start, the formation of the clefs—something 
habitual in a musician). The forger, as I take him to have been, rather 
gave himself away by copying not only the composer’s name and the date, 
but also the word “ Finis ”, although this trio comes neither at the end of 
the whole opera nor at the end of an act. 

Mr. Cudworth has revealed that the six Concertini, included in the 
‘ Opera omnia’ as works by Pergolesi, are identical with the six ‘‘ Con- 
certi Armonici” published by Walsh under Ricciotti’s name. In the 
King’s Music Library is a set of parts of the Concerti Armonici in the 
original edition, brought out by Ricciotti at the Hague in 1740. (Not 
1728, as in the printed catalogue of the King’s Music Library.) The 
appearance of the title-page suggests that Ricciotti was the composer of 
these works, but it is not actually stated that this was so: 

VI Concerti / armonici / a / quattro Violini obligati, Alto Viola, / Violoncello 
obligato e Basso continuo / Dedicati / All’Illustrissimo Signore / Il Signore Conte / di 
Bentinck / etc, etc, etc / Dal suo humilissimo Servitore C. Ricciotti / detto Bacciccia, 
e stampati a sue spese / alla Haye, in Hollande. 
Ricciotti was thus responsible for dedicating the works to Count Bentinck 
and for their publication. It has not been noticed that the first violin 
part has a dedicatory letter which makes quite clear that Ricciotti was not 
the composer: 
Illustrissimo Signore. 

Le lettere dedicatorie non agiongano alcun merito alle virti, ne tampoco alle 
dignita delle persone, a cui son dirette, ¢ sara pit eloquente il nome di V.S. Illu- 
strissima nel frontispicio di questa mia, che tutti gl’elogj, e frasi pid sublimi d’un 
sapiente Autore. Mi restringo sol donque a suplicarla d’accettar tanto pit volontieri 
questo lavoro che é parto d’un IIllustre mano, che V.S. Illustrissima stima, ed 
honora, ed a cui ne son debitore per suo reguardo. Degnisi finalmente ricever colla 
sua solita bonta un publico testimonio della mia gratitudine, e dell’humile rispetto, 
col quale proffesso d’esserle di V.S. Illustrissima 

Umil. mo Devot. mo Obbl. mo Servitore 
Carlo Bacciccia Ricciotti. 

Whose was the “ illustrious hand ”’, esteemed and honoured by Count 
Bentinck? It would seem that Ricciotti had obtained the works from 
Bentinck, who had probably commissioned them. The parts in the King’s 
Music Library bear the signature ‘“ C. Bentinck ”—probably Charles, 
younger brother of the dedicatee, Willem (1704-1774). Nothing what- 
ever seems to be known of the musical tastes of the latter. He had travelled 
in Italy sometime between 1725 and 1728, but that is too early for him to 
have come into contact with Pergolesi as composer. Still, it is not 
impossible that the “‘ Concerti Armonici” were by Pergolesi. Some- 
thing very like his Signature Tune occurs in the second movement of 
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FRANK WALKER. 
Orpington. 
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ANGEL GRANDE 
Sir, 

The death of Angel Grande will be lamented by numerous English 
and Spanish musicians and others who have reason to be grateful to him 
for his introduction of many new Spanish works into England and 
many English works into Spain. Not only has the world of music lost a 
fine and sensitive artist but also one of those much-needed musical links 
between two countries. Born at Madrid in 1895, he displayed remarkable 
talent as a violinist at an early age and subsequently made extensive 
tours in that capacity. Later on in his life, he set aside violin-playing to a 
large extent and devoted most of his energies to conducting. During the 
recent war he conducted concerts for ENSA and also gave some violin 
recitals for CEMA. But after the war had come to an end he made no 
further appearances in public. A many-sided artist, he felt so strong a 
creative impulse that he passed into a life of comparative retirement 
to dedicate practically all his time to composition. Unlike Casals, 
Grande did not leave his native country for political reasons, for he held 
Art to be above politics. Music above all should, in his view, never be 
tainted with nationalism or political doctrines of any kind. 

Cyrit Scorr. 

Eastbourne. 


BYRD’S ORNAMENTS 
Sir, 

Dr. E. H. Fellowes writes on page VIII of his Editorial Notes to the 
Keyboard Works (Part I) of William Byrd: “‘ Groups of rapid notes so 
often found at a cadence tend to have a confusing effect upon the eye. 
They are, however, no more than a modern shake or trille, written out 
in full with appoggiatura and turn’”’. There follow two examples. The 
trill in the first example consists of two groups of four demisemiquavers, 
viz., D C D C and D C Bb C leading to the crotchet D, this being the 
final note of an ascending phrase. The trills in the second example 
similarly consist of two groups of four demisemiquavers, but as the phrase 
on the whole is descending, the last two demisemiquavers in each trill 
do not rise as is now usual at a cadence, but drop, so that the first trill 
consist of F E F E and F E D C, which quickly leads to the second trill 
DCDCandDCBA. 

Dr. Fellowes is certainly right in what he says in his second sentence, 
but I would question the wisdom of breaking up into two groups of four 
notes what in the original is a single group of eight notes. Are they 
really so confusing to the eye? He continues: “ Phrases of six rapid 
notes more easily fall into two groups of three’. There follows this 
example: six semiquavers, GZ F G F% E F% leading to the minim G, 
which he wishes to be played as two groups of three semiquavers, G F% 
G and F¥# E F# leading to the minim G. 

I cannot help thinking that Dr. Fellowes has been misled by his 
tendency to simplify. Why are those six notes not “a shake with 
appoggiatura and turn” like the above mentioned group of eight 
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demisemiquavers? Incidentally, I should much prefer to call it “a 
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shake from above with ascending closing notes’ in consideration of the 
fact that Byrd used ascending closing notes in an ascending series of notes 
and descending closing notes in a descending series. (Cf. the first two 
examples.) A further argument against such a division into triplets is 
the habit of pianists, for whom Dr. Fellowes edited Byrd’s Keyboard 
Music, to emphasize the first note of a triplet. That was not possible on 
the virginals, and if Byrd had wished the first note of each triplet to be 
stressed, he would have placed an ornament, a short shake, on it. 

Let us examine an actual composition by William Byrd, a Preludium 
No. IV in Parthenia and No. 2 in Dr. Fellowes’s edition. In the original 
it starts with four bars in which shakes like those in the second example 
occur in the left hand, except that the written-out shake here consists of 
groups of eight semiquavers, viz. shakes from above on minims with 
descending closing notes. In the original, bars 5-11 contain groups of 
six demisemiquavers, viz. shakes from above on crotchets with closing 
notes, some ascending, others descending. Dr. Fellowes has changed 
these into groups of three semiquavers. Admittedly, six demisemiquavers 
do not make a crotchet, but then, shakes were not always written out in 
detail in those days. It should be a sufficient indication of a composer’s 
intention to find semiquavers used for a shake on a minim and demisemi- 
quavers for a shake on a crotchet. Furthermore, if the speed of a piece 
is rather fast, there is no time for more than a rather short shake and two 
closing notes, which makes six notes in all. I can therefore not agree 
with Dr. Fellowes’s indication of speed for this Preludium, viz. rather 
slow. To my mind, the entire piece is rather like a short toccata. It 
finishes in the original with a shake on the dotted quaver D with the 
closing notes C and D, followed by the chord of C major, a most effective 
ending. Dr. Fellowes omits the shake. Why ? 

Is it not time that editors realized that what musically minded 
persons want is not a cast-iron edition but the original text? Dr. Fellowes 
would probably refer us to editions like those of The Lyre Bird Press, 
or to Hilda Andrews’s edition of My Lady Nevell’s Book, or to the 
Harrow Replica of Parthenia. But how many people have access to 
them? Besides, they are mostly out of print. The task of the editor 
should be that of a guide, who anticipates our difficulties and gives 
reasons for his suggestions regarding the interpretation of the music. 
We should then be able to follow or to reject them as we see fit, and 
if we are sufficiently interested, we are as likely to arrive at a correct 
interpretation as the editor. In addition, we should have had the pleasure 
of personal contact with the composer. S Been 


Belfast. 


MRS. OOM AND ‘ THE FORTY EIGHT’ 
Sir, 

May I add a footnote to Miss Richardson’s valuable letter in your 
January issue? Mrs. Oom’s mother, Mrs. Papendiek, was the author of 
* Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen Charlotte ’ (edited by her 
granddaughter Mrs. Broughton in two volumes, London, 1887). Mrs. 
Papendiek’s father (born at Frankfurt, 1733) was chosen to accompany 
the young Princess Charlotte to England when she was summoned to be 
Queen Consort to George II. 
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Mrs. Papendiek gives an amusing account of the tempestuous nine- 
days crossing from Cuxhaven to Harwich, when Charlotte alone escaped 
sea-sickness and tried to “‘ encourage her companions in their misery ”’ by 
singing to her harpsichord. She was an accomplished player and the 
beautiful manuscript copy of ‘ The 48’ which she possessed—now in 
the Royal Music Library in the British Museum, and inscribed in her 
own hand: “ This volume belongs to the Queen, 1788”’— indicates that 
she was interested in the keyboard works of J. S. Bach many years before 
they were first published, and when they were completely out of vogue. 
Probably she passed this interest on to Mrs. Oom, and hence the latter’s 
enthusiasm when the Wesley-Horn edition of ‘ The 48’ appeared. 

Another interesting fact revealed by Mrs. Papendiek is that Miss 
Peggy Planta, an aunt of the Joseph Planta whom Mrs. Oom was later to 
marry, was employed at Court as English teacher to the Princesses during 
the period when John Christian Bach, the intimate friend of the 
Papendieks, was their music teacher. Mrs. Papendiek’s volumes are full 
of anecdotes concerning John Christian, whose ‘“ gentleness’ she con- 
trasts with the “ uncouth violence ” of his friend and associate Abel— 
another link with J. S. Bach, as his father was the gambist in the court 
chapel at Céthen during Bach’s time, for whom he probably wrote the 
solo violoncello sonatas (Spitta). Of Mrs. Oom’s childhood her mother’s 
book gives many amusing glimpses. It was the Queen herself who 
requested that she should be named “ Charlotta Augusta”. Joseph 
Planta, Mrs. Oom's father-in-law, was principal librarian at the British 
Museum (not just “ an official’), and readers there owe him a kindly 
remembrance since he was the first to make the Reading Room accessible 
to students without let or hindrance. It is curious to note that at the 
sale of Bartleman’s Library in 1822 Planta’s ‘ History of the Helvetic 
Confederacy’ fetched £8, while the Wesley-Horn edition of ‘ The 48’ 
fetched a mere £1 2s. od. 

In her appendix to her grandmother’s book Mrs. Broughton mentions 
that she and her brothers “‘ spent many happy days at Gloucester House, 
with Princess Mary of Cambridge, now H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck ”’. 
However indirect, there is therefore a personal link between Mrs. Oom 
(Mrs. Broughton’s aunt) and Queen Mary, who is still with us to-day. 
Mrs. Broughton was writing in 1887 when Queen Mary was twenty years 
old. 

Lewes. STANLEY GODMAN. 


Sir, 

Mrs. Oom’s father was Christopher Papendiek, a German flautist who 
enjoyed the favour of Emperor Joseph II while at Vienna with his master 
Johann Baptist Wendling. He seems to have come to London by way of 
Hanover, where his father and three brothers lived. He became a close 
friend of Johann Christian Bach and Carl Friedrich Abel, studying com- 
position with them. In about 1790 he introduced, so Mrs. Papendick 
tells us, the Christmas tree to London. Shortly afterwards both attended 
Haydn’s first concert there, perhaps renewing an old acquaintance. Not 
Mr. Papendiek, as Lightwood’s Wesley book suggests by mistake, but 
she was appointed in 1797 or ’98 Assistant Keeper of the Wardrobe to the 
Princess of Wales, a post formerly held by Frances Burney, and later 
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Reader to Queen Charlotte. Her amusing memoirs are not quite 
reliable in details. One of her curious stories is that Haydn’s first sym- 
phony performed in London (B. &. H. 96?) introduced, to the joy of the 
audience, the street cry ‘‘ Live cod!” 

Cambridge. QO. E. Deutscu. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SINGING 
Sir, 

My book, which H. O. C. reviewed in your April number, was 
addressed not to the student, as he states, but quite specifically to the 
teacher. I have no desire to question H. O. C.’s literary judgment, 
although I find it difficult to square his opinion (that the book is ambiguous 
and verbose) with that of the reviewer for ‘ The Times Literary Supple- 
ment ’, who declared it to be written “ in a straightforward manner which 
is easy to follow”. And certainly, I was concerned, when writing it, to 
avoid the use of that singing-teacher’s jargon with which H. O. C.’s 
article is so richly larded, and much of which is quite meaningless. But 
when he assumes the role of controversialist—as he does—then he must 
permit me to make at least a general reply. 

The historic Italian school of singing—a better term than the now 
debased bel canto—made use of a voice that very few people know they 
possess until a competent teacher shows them how to evoke it. The 
school was, in fact, and in Crescentini’s accurate phrase, “‘ a school of the 
voice above the breath”; that is to say, it cultivated that impressive and 
now seldom heard voice which is apparently perceived by the singer to 
rest firmly upon a cushion of breath at the top of the lungs, and which 
is managed by him in that locality. This voice was christened “ the 
voice above the breath ” probably to distinguish it from the more common- 
place and habitually used voice, which Crescentini and his colleagues 
would probably have called “ the voice above the throat”. The primary 
purpose of the method was to enable something to be established that 
experience shows to be uncongenial to “ the voice above the throat ’— 
the “‘ something ” being a true instrumental legato. The historic method 
was born of polyphony, and polyphonic music without the instrumental 
legato is a crippled art. Thus the foundation-rule of the school was: 
** Chi non lega non canta.” 

Incidentally the expression “singing on the breath”, to which 
H. O. C. attaches so much value, is really the illegitimate and unintelligent 
offspring of Crescentini’s exact prognosis. Whether he sings or screams or 
howls or bawls, a man must do all these things ‘‘ on ”’ the breath, for the 
very good reason that there is nothing else “ on ’’ which he could do them. 

I made it clear, in the second chapter of my book, that ‘ The Founda- 
tions of Singing’ constitutes an attempt to rediscover and formulate the 
vocal principles upon which the teaching methods of the historic school 
were built. And unless this essential premise is clearly understood and 
tacitly accepted by the reviewer his review is beside the point. To adopt 
the critical standpoint implicitly adopted by H. O. C., that the habitually 
used ** voice above the throat ”’ is the only voice that can be used by the 
singer is tantamount to basing a critique of the ballet dancer’s more 
complicated manoeuvres upon the limited knowledge of the ordinary 
pedestrian. 





Wax. 
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I have called the modern school of “ the voice above the throat” a 
commonplace school because, however great the artistry of the person 
who uses this voice, it can produce only a commonplace and unimpressive 
vocalism—and only too often, a curtailed career—and because it repre- 
sents no more than Everyman’s uninstructed and limited idea of his own 
vocal powers. The methods of the historic school can only be understood 
when they are studied in the light of its own history and tradition. In 
this study the scientist is more likely to hinder than to help if he himself 
is ignorant of the special principles, musical and instrumental, that the 
school was concerned to apply. Science can tell us much about our means 

but only on condition that it already knows the particular ends we 
seek to achieve. Dr. Leopold Stein, for instance, whom H. O. C. quotes, 
is not competent to make his own definition of the “ coup de glotte”’, 
since this is purely a singing-master’s expression, which has about as much 
to do with his notion of it as the ‘‘ battements ” of the dancer have to do 
with flagellation. 

The very best that the commonplace school of singing can produce, 
technically speaking, is really little more than a highly cultivated version 
of what might be termed “ folk-singer’s” or “‘ domestic-bathroom ” 
singing. This is what we are getting in return for the vast sums of 
money, public and private, now being spent on ineffective singing lessons. 
If this state of things is considered to be satisfactory there is nothing more 
to be said. Some of us, however, are old enough to appreciate the 
tremendous difference between the old singing and the new. We can 
still refresh our memories with the old recordings of the last singers of the 
historic school; and we still retain our standards of performance. 

Cardiff. FRANKLYN KELSEY. 


MUSICAL NEW ZEALAND 
Sir, 

I have recently returned from a six-months’ musical tour of New 
Zealand, and think you may be interested in some of my impressions. I 
found musical education in New Zealand to be of a high order, and I 
heard some first-rate performances, both collective and individual. 

There are some outstanding musicians at the head of affairs. Dr. 
Galway of Otago University, Dunedin, and Dr. Vernon Griffiths of 
Canterbury College, Christchurch, have built up a fine system of musical 
education, which has greatly appealed to the general public. Young 
people of all stages are encouraged to play and sing. This necessitates a 
deal of re-scoring, but it enables many to take part in great music from 
an early age. V. G.’s book ‘An Experiment in Music-making ’ tells 
about all this. The lovely ‘ Dominion Song-books’ which V. G. and 
Dr. Galway together compiled provide for combinations of four voices 
singing at the difficult stage of adolescence. 

At Auckland University Professor Hollinrake, again, has a compre- 
hensive system and under difficult conditions has built up a first-rate 
equipment. At Victoria College, Wellington, I met among the musical 
staff the young composer Douglas Lilburn; and at the centennial concert 
at Christchurch I heard John Ritchie’s cantata ‘ Then laugheth the year ’ 
and found it captivating. He is a pupil of Vernon Griffiths’s. 
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At Wellington I heard a lovely concert by the Schola Cantorum choir, 
under Stanley Oliver. We had Tudor madrigals and also part-songs by 
V. W., Gordon Jacob, Holst and Arthur Bliss. It is a choir that could 
hold its own anywhere. The singing at Christchurch Cathedral, too, is 
quite lovely. The organist, Foster Browne, is a cultivated musician and 
the cathedral service of the highest erder. Michael Bowles has recently 
taken over the National Symphony Orchestra and is doing good work. 
V. W.’s No. 6 is well known already in New Zealand, as are a number of 
Britten’s works. The ‘ Ceremony of Carols’ is cften sung at Christmas 
time. I found great interest in English music of this century at my 
lectures in colleges, clubs, towns and villages; and everywhere, together 
with the utmost kindness, a profound attachment to ‘‘ home ”—the word 
all use for the Old Country, though they may never have been here. 


London, W.14. GRAHAM CARRITT. 


GUSTAV HOLST 
Sir, 

I have been interested by the reviews of Imogen Holst’s book about 
her father’s music, and quite agree with what has been said about Gustav’s 
dislike of insincerity and pretence. 

Gustav Holst’s religious ideas were based on Buddhism, and he 
believed in detachment from love and hate, pleasure and pain. This 
influence reached him and me from the same source, when he was in his 
late teens and I was younger. It coloured his whole life and his music. 

Gustav had to give up playing the piano owing to writer’s cramp 
which had been caused in early days by copying music to earn enough 
money to buy meals. He would have disapproved of that being turned 
into neuritis, due to practising. The stimulus due to poverty, or rather 
small earnings, in early life is good for all young people who are worth 
anything, and the present-day large earnings are just causing a lot of 
self-indulgent dopes. 


Stoulton, Worcester. Marruias R. von Hot.st. 


SINGING IN LATIN 
Sir, 

With more than ordinary appreciation I read your article 
championing the classical pronunciation of Latin. It is a subject on 
which I, for one, feel most deeply. Some years ago I was converted to 
what we think of as the Old Faith; but on those occasions when (say) the 
Creed is sung by the faithful you will hear one solitary Vergilian devotee 
proclaiming his belief in “‘ factorem coeli et terrae”’ as kylee et terri, and 
on other occasions (as at Christmas) remembering that “ gestant Puellae 
viscera’ is properly rendered with a hard G and NOT that horrid 
emasculated “ vishera’”’ but a bold ‘“‘ weeskera ”’. 

On my conversion I asked the good Franciscans whether I might be 
allowed to be faithful to Vergil & Co., and the reply was: ‘“ Heavens, 
yes! We get all kinds here! ” 
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Talking of the difficulties of translation, there are two versions of 
St. Thomas Aquinas’s lovely “ Adoro Te devote, latens Deitas” in 
English. One is to my mind a perfect and sublime pattern of the original ; 
the other is mauled. Yet such is our careless prodigality that both are 
in use. 

Feltham. GEOFFREY JAGGARD. 


Sir, 

The lament over a debased Latin pronunciation with Italian “ cheesing 
and chawing ” seems to express a state of mind all too prevalent to-day. 
Two facts are ignored: first, the words of the Mass are not an isolated 
esthetic exercise but part of the worship of the Catholic Church; and 
secondly the Latin used in the Church’s liturgy is itself “‘ debased ” in 
comparison with classical Latin. Yet it is not suggested that the Church’s 
living Latin should be edited to conform to classical purity. I submit 
that it is as unreasonable to insist on classical pronunciation as to expect 
the vocabulary and grammar of ecclesiastical Latin to be acceptable to a 
student of Cicero. 

The Church, in co-formity with the wishes of Pope Pius X, adopts the 
Roman style of pronunciation; and I question the validity of an 
apparently arbitrary change from the style of pronunciation universal 
wherever the liturgy is sung. 

Southborough. F. CouLTHARD. 


Sir, 

It is greatly to be hoped that none of our musical societies will be 
moved to abandon the “Italian” pronunciation in favour of the 
‘“‘ classical ’’. Whatever the merits are of teaching Latin in what is 
thought to be the pronunciation of the élite of the Golden Age there is no 
case at all for so pronouncing the words of the Mass, which is essentially a 
thing of the people and has no connection with Cicero and the rest of 
them. Latin was not used in the Christian Church until it had become 
the language of the common people; and this plebeian Latin has been 
retained by the Church, while in the streets it has grown into Italian, the 
same principles of pronunciation being common to both. 

Ipswich. H. Grant ScaRFE. 


LEITMOTIVES 
Sir, 

The trouble with Mr. Hirsch’s suggestion is that readers (and even 
critics) do not always recognize “‘ Leitmotive” as a plural. Hence, as 
your first correspondent pointed out, the distressing frequency with which 
the bogus plural ‘‘ Leitmotiven ” turns up in books on music. Since there 
is no excuse for “‘ Leitmotif’’ in a purely Anglo-German matter, and 
“ leading motive ’’ might be regarded as the thin end of a wedge driven 
into the tender midriff of the Atlantic Entente, surely A. M. McL. is right 
in asking us to swallow the hybrid “‘ Leitmotive ”’. 

Yet his hint that the term may have seemed a displeasing neologism 
a hundred years ago not only credits Wolzogen, its inventor, who was 
born in 1848 and died just before the Munich crisis, with a terminological 
precocity scarcely rivalled even by Macaulay, but masks, one may 
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suspect, a serious confusion of thought. Too few writers on music under- 
stand that “‘ Leitmotive ” is a technical term having reference to Wagner’s 
later method of symphonic construction, and quite inapplicable to 
anybody else’s music before about 1880 at earliest. It is quite distinct 
from such things as the return of ‘‘ La donna é mobile ”’ in ‘ Rigoletto’ 
or the ghost theme in ‘ Euryanthe’. The Germans call this “ Erin- 
nerungsmotive ’’; we have no word for it in English, but it is high time 
we found one. The Leitmotive is essentially structural; ‘The Ring’ 
would fall to pieces without it. The Reminiscence motive (if the trans- 
lation be allowed) is purely dramatic; though often a source of immense 
strength to the opera as a whole, it can be removed without damage to 
the musical fabric. It was in common use long before Wagner and can 
be found in Mozart and Handel, if not earlier. 


Milford, Surrey. Winton DEan. 
REVIEWERS 
C. M. Colin Mason 
I. K. Professor Ivor Keys 
j.O. C. Joan Chissell 
N. R. D. M. Norman del Mar 
R. C. Editor 
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Tu. A. Dr. Thomas Armstrong 
W. H. M. Wilfrid Mellers 
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recently been appointed sole agents for the publications of 
Moseler Verlag, Wolfenbiittel. This important catalogue 
contains Instrumental, Chamber, Orchestral, Vocal and 
Choral Works of interest to all musicians. 





Two of its important series are : 


DAS CHORWERK 
edited by Friedrich Blume. A collection of hitherto unpublished . 
and comparatively unknown works by masters of the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries. Included in this series are compositions by 

Guillaume Dufay 

Heinzich Finck 

Heinrich Isaak 

Josquin des Prés 

Johannes Ockeghem 





DEUTSCHE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIK 


A collection of works for Chamber Orchestra edited by Adolf 
Hoffmann. It includes compositions by 


Bach Lanner 
Fux Mozart 
Gluck Pamer 
Handel Praetorius 


Haydn Telemann 







A complete catalogue will be sent on request 
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